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To Readers of 


The Dublin Magazine. 


7-9 COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, 
Dustin, lst February, 1925. 


A representative Committee has been formed with a view to the formation 
of a Company to be called the DUBLIN PUBLISHERS, LIMITED, for 
the acquirement and publication of THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE. 

With the MAGAZINE you are, no doubt, familiar, as it has achieved 
for itself a distinctive place in the list of current periodicals. The Magazine 
was first published in August, 1923, and since that date has been under the 
Editorship of Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan, whose poetic work is known throughout 
the English-speaking world. In its pages will be found all that is best in 
Irish thought, and its list of contributors includes the names of all the best- 
known Irish writers and artists. The MAGAIZNE is, in fact, Ireland’s only 
contemporary effort to hold its own in the artistic world. 

During the eighteen months of its existence the MAGAZINE has been 
conducted as a private venture, but it is felt that the time is now opportune 
to place it upon a broader and more secure financial basis. For this purpose 
a Company is being formed which confidently appeals for your support. 

The Ordinary Capital of the Company, £1,000, will be made up of 1,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and the Directors trust that you may see your 
way to make an investment in its Funds. Given adequate financial support 
it is certain that the Company can achieve the same measure of commercial 
success that the MAGAZINE has achieved in the literary and artistic spheres. 

The form annexed is a promise to support the proposed Company by 
applying for Shares in it upon registration. 


ANDREW E. MALONE, 
Secretary Organising Committee. 
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Notes of the Month. 


We have heard very much in the last few years of the unpopularity of Ireland 
as a subject with British publishers, and, nevertheless, British publishers 
continue to publish large and expensive volumes dealing with our affairs in 
their intimate and general aspects. This time, before Christmas, London put 
on the market Sir William Orpen’s Stories of Old Ireland and of Myself ; a 
second book of reminiscences by Sir Henry Robinson, President of the Irish 
Local Government Board under the last régime, Sir John Ross’ recollections 
of his career in this country, and Sir Neville Macready’s Annals of an Active Life. 
All these volumes were promptly reviewed and have had a considerable success. 
These authors are not men of literary genius, or, indeed, known at all as writers, 
and the success of their writings may, therefore, be fairly attributed to subject 
rather than to style. In the case of the Orpen volume it is true that the repro- 
duction in it of many of that artist’s charming pictures must have attracted 
purchasers who care nothing about Ireland, old and young. But if Ireland 
be truly so unpopular, Sir William could have chosen another subject for his 
letterpress, and found many other pictures to go with it. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Of the four, Sir Neville Macready is much the ablest writer. His pen is 
mightier than his sword proved to be. The son of a distinguished father, he 
probably was brought up in circles where people read good books and learned 
how to express themselves. Sir Neville’s Annals are not all a record of his 
Irish experiences, during the Ulster crisis and, again, as British Commander- 
in-Chief in the Black and Tan régime; but, to judge from correspondence in 
the newspapers, this is the part of his book which has most interested the public. 
In pretending to political indifference, and assuming the pose of a scholarly 
cosmopolitan soldier’s contempt for all classes in the island, he is, no doubt, 
concealing some feelings of personal pique and bitterness. Nevertheless, the 
Annals do contain a genuine criticism of Irish life, which is lacking in Sir 
Henry Robinson’s Memoirs and in the Reminiscences of Sir John Ross. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Both Sir Henry Robinson and Sir John Ross write without rancour. 
Ireland, after all, afforded them good careers, and they were not, like poor Sir 
Neville, without their triumphs, | Now they can look back and indulge in 
sentimental affection for the good old times. Sir Henry was beloved as a 
raconteur by many Chief Secretaries, and now with his books he can reach 
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the wider audience of the London circulating libraries. Certainly the British 
public still likes to read about “ Old Ireland,” and Sir William Orpen chose 
well the title of his book. Nevertheless, it is a misnomer, for his lettterpress 
is largely a description of the prophets, artists, and poets who claim to have 
been heralds of the new Ireland. Sir William, as befits an artist, has no political 
grudges, and is ready to admire all causes and all classes of people except high- 
brows of the tea and water cress variety, whether in England or in Ireland. 
But he has his personal predilections, and these are wayward, for though 
individuals easily put him out, he has also a tendency to hero-worship. To 
those who know him the book will be quite interesting, apart from the illustra- 
tions. But he has made a number of hurried errors, as in saying that ‘ Pro- 
fessor ’’ Sheehy-Skeffington was shot in the streets of Dublin. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The presentation of a film version of Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the Durben- 
villes in London has brought forth a chorus of indignant protest from the 
English press. Unclean hands have touched a masterpiece of English literature, 
a work by him who is generally acknowledged the greatest of living English 
novelists, and the critics have been roused to fury. We have not seen the film 
here yet, so we cannot write with personal knowledge of the alleged outrage. 
Enough, however, has been published in the English literary press to justify 
the use of the word outrage. The producers of the film have, evidently, torn 
Tess from her Wessex rural environment and transported her to their own 
beloved world of magnificent drawingrooms, night clubs, and jazz bands. Into 
such a world, of course, cows and such agricultural muddiness as surrounded 
Tess’s life could not intrude, as such intrusion would spoil the pretty frocks 
of feminine film stars. But the absence of such surroundings falsifies the entire 
production, and makes the film not an adaptation, but a travesty of Hardy’s 
great work. The tragedy of Tess is inconceivable in any but rural surround- 
ings and an unsophisticated community. Her tragedy is the tragedy of 
innocence, perhaps of ignorance, and no person in our day believes that either 
innocence or ignorance is possible in an atmosphere where money flows like 
water and morals are as liquid. “ A Pure Woman ’”’ Hardy himself called Tess, 
but evidently the film producers are ignorant of the significance of such a title. 
They seem to believe that only extremely wealthy people are of any interest 
to people who frequent the kinema theatres, thus still crediting a myth long 
cherished in the legitimate theatre. 

* * +s * * * * * * 


About Tess the English critics lost their tempers, but many equally out- 
rageous liberties have been taken by the American film producers with other 
works, and not a word of protest was uttered. Quite recently a Dublin kinema 
announced that it was showing The Power of a Lie, “the powerful novel by 
John Bojer.” John Bojer is one of Norway’s best living novelists, and The 
Power of a Lie is certainly a “ powerful ”’ work. It is vividly realistic, a gallery 
of living personalities and a presentation of Norwegian life that has the quality 
of an experience. The posters promised all this on the screen, they promised 
John Bojer’s novel, but the film belied the posters. It was something entirely 
different that the film gave. The action of Bojer’s novel is located in a Norwegian 
fishing village, and the theme is the train of disaster that follows the denial of 
his signature by a weak-willed man. He had signed a bond as security for a 
neighbour, and in terror of his wife he denounced his signature as a forgery. 
This action not only ruined his neighbour, but spread disaster amongst the 
inhabitants of the little village. But a Norwegian fishing village was not good 
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enough for the film producer, so he located the entire business in New York. 
Bojer’s fishermen became “ big business” men, and his fisherwives members of 
the famous four hundred. Only the denounced signature remained in this 
parody of a fine work, Bojer never conceived his people dressed in silken 
frocks and evening suits, nor did he think of them as moving amongst America’s 
“best people” in magnificently furnished drawingrooms. When film pro- 
ducers take such liberties with well-known stories they should announce the 
fact on their posters, as otherwise they are taking the money of the public under 
false pretences. 
* * * * * * % * * 


In The Hunchback of Notre Dame liberties were taken with the text of 
Notre Dame de Paris that Hugo would not have approved, and those who saw 
the film and who were familiar with the book objected strongly. But there is 
no redress. The film producers live in California in a little world of their own. 
They are safe from the arrows of critics, fortified by their moneybags, and the 
great public is either too ignorant or too apathetic to bother. A picture is a 
picture—that is all that matters. The same old story, with a new name; the 
same old stars, in new dresses ; that is the history of the cinema so far. Occasion- 
ally a novel or a story is well filmed, and sometimes even an improvement is 
effected. Hergesheimer’s Tol’able David was better to see than to read, and all 
Hergesheimer’s works are so well filmed, without liberties or adaptations, that 
the author’s hand is as pronounced in the picture as in the writing. Java Head 
and The Bright Shawl were models of how film producers should deal with 
novels. Each of these pictures was true to the word and the spirit of the books. 
and in this Hergesheimer has been singularly fortunate amongst novelists, 
Dramatists have fared much better at the hands of film producers than novelists, 
as witness The Admirable Crichton, Anna Christie, Milestones, and A Bill of 
Divorcement, though it is equally true that many novels which did not deserve 
to be written have been made into quite passable pictures. Perhaps, as the 
reading public becomes more critical and the publishers become wiser, some 
of the many thousands of novels now being published will be diverted towards 
the film producer. The kinema audience is not critical, not yet, nor perhaps 
for many years to come, so it may be imposed upon with impunity. 


* * * ed hy we ed * x * 
* 


Two Dublin literary men have been giving their views on critics and 
criticism to the members of the Dublin Literary Society. It may be supposed 
that the Society exists for purposes of criticism, yet the critics were somewhat 
severely handled by the lecturers. Mr. Lennox Robinson thinks the dramatic 
critic a momentarily necessary evil and at best a fifth wheel to the coach, and 
Mr. Aodh de Blacam is of the opinion that Irish literary criticism is feeble because 
it is not in the Gaelic tradition. It is true enough that Irish criticism is feeble— 
robust criticism is not to be sought for in mutual admiration societies or in 
“little cliques only.” And Irish literary activity has been largely a matter 
for “little cliques only.”” The great mass of the people has never taken the 
slightest interest in “ Ireland’s Literary Renaissance,’ and has never cared 
a brass farthing whether there be a renaissance or not. In so far as there is any 
Gaelic tradition in criticism; that popular attitude is surely in it! With the 
dramatic critic it is different. Irish plays have had popular support and the 
applause or hostility of the multitude, but still Mr. Robinson thinks that 
educated audiences will eliminate the critic. But surely Mr. Robinson is aware 
that educated audiences require to have their minds made up for them no less 
than uneducated audiences? Fatuous remarks and comments are not monJ- 
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polised by uneducated audiences; even highly-educated people exercise the 
right of being foolish! So the critic of the drama will remain as long as 
the critic of literature, and will find the same welcome from the same people. 
And the dramatist will desire that the critic should remain as the critic is one 
of the most useful instruments at the disposal of the dramatist. 

* * * * * * * * * 


The Committee controlling the Aisteoiri have recently taken the decision 
of combining the production of sound Gaelic drama with the publication of 
an important series of dramatic text-books comprising the best original plays 
available and translations of the works of the best foreign playwrights. The 
first numbers of the series have already been decided upon and will shortly be 
issued. We understand the first to be published will be a play of Tolstoy’s, 
entitled Fioraon le Fiaran. These manuals will, no doubt, be useful to local 
producers who have hitherto had great difficulty in getting suitable plays in 
Irish in a suitable form. 

In spite of very serious difficulties it has been decided to carry through 
the full programme outlined for this season. 

As in previous cases, the productions will be in the hands of Gearoid 
O Lochlainn. The future headquarters of the Company will be at 122a 
Stephen’s Green, where spacious offices have been secured, 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Paris, 1924. 
N recent months has appeared what is perhaps the most important 
book of a politico-historical nature published since the war. I refer 
to M. Alfred Fabre-Luce’s La Victoire (Editions de La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1924). It is from France in the end that comes the most 
judicial summary of the causes and responsibilities of the war; an event 
not unexpected, since that country has a clearer, more lucid genius 
than any other in Europe. John O’Leary said of the Irish, ‘‘ They do 
not behave better than other peoples; but they do not object, as the 
English do, to being shown the good.’’ This is true also of the French, 
who will look at the truth when it is presented to them; and if the 
behaviour of France since the war has been more extravagant than that 
of the other Allies, this is because her political and journalistic guides, 
for ulterior motives of statecraft, have sustained in her that war-mentality 
which accepts propaganda for sacred fact. The French, like the Irish 
again, are quickly subject to the herd instinct, and so, as Robert Dell 
reports, Anatole France once said of them, ‘‘ C’est le peuple le plus béte 
du monde.”’ No one will ever say that of the English. In England very 
few outside a circle of innocent elderly ladies, retired officers, and clergy- 
men still believe in war propaganda as history ; the truth has penetrated 
into England, but with a lack of effect, which justifies John O’Leary’s 
dictum. New documents come to light, but, says the Times, we are 
not going to bother about that. The English are admirable propagandists ; 
but, wiser than French or Irish, they never let themselves be at the mercy 
of their own fictions. 

M. Fabre-Luce takes the thesis of the ‘‘ Judges of Versailles,’” and 
sums it up in its native extravagance. To establish it, one must suppose 
a decision in favour of war taken at the commencement of the crisis of 
July, 1914, and regard all subsequent events as merely the execution of 
this decision ; one must assume Germany to have been fully conscious, 
and one must misunderstand the false hypotheses and the hopes of peace 
which so largely explain her attitude; one must identify completely, 
despite the liveliness of their disaccord, Austria and Germany ; falsify 
the story of the mobilisation; represent too simply the divergence of pro- 
jects of mediation as a struggle between warlike and bellicose tendencies ; 
let it be believed that Germany persisted in refusing conciliation, and 
ignore the entente reached at one point between London and Berlin. 

But first there are certain obvious legends, Allied and German, 
which must be dismissed from the mind: as, for instance, the ex-Kaiser’s 
statement that the germ of the world war may be found in a so-called 
gentleman’s agreement concluded between the, French, English, and 
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Americans in 1897; the alleged interview between the murdered Arch- 
duke and William II. at Konopischt, in June, 1914, to decide on war, 
a mare’s-nest of Wickham Steed, lately editor of the Times, and, inconsistent 
with this last, the supposition that German war-makers procured two 
months later the assassination of the Archduke ; the legend that Germany 
was the sole adversary of the disarmament proposals at the Hague Con- 
ferences in 1899 and 1907; and, above all, that the war was an economic 
inevitability. The capitalists followed the politicians, not the politicians 
the capitalists. The same is true of armaments; their increase followed 
upon the failures of diplomacy. ‘‘ If we compare the military prospects 
of Germany in 1900 and in 1914, we shall find that the increase of her 
technical power did not wholly compensate for the new danger created 
by the military-Franco-Russian preparations, the plan which ensured the 
co-operation of 100,000 British troops and the revisal of the diplomatic 
situation which liberated French soldiers from the defence of the Italian 
frontier.’ Each country had its political designs, largely based on fear, 
and these were not examples of economic arriére-pensées. -The economic 
rivalries could have been settled by bargains, and, in fact, frequently 
were so settled. But diplomacy introduced ‘‘ moral values ” into the 
controversy. The antipathies of the peoples, political combinations, 
passions and alliances, took possession of the material problems and 
carried them beyond the reign of the ponderable. It is, therefore, by 
reference to the political plans of the various nations that we must weigh 
responsibility. 

M. Fabre-Luce leads us to the essentials, and then delights by a most 
masterly handling of the available evidence. It is not his business to 
question the moral values to which the Allies made appeal; these he 
accepts, and then proceeds to examine how far such values corresponded 
with their acts of policy and of diplomacy. He is rather a lawyer than 
philosopher or original thinker; but the clarity of his reasoning and 
expression makes La Victorie a. masterpiece of logical prose; as such 
it deserves note even in a non-political journal like the “ Dublin 
Magazine.”’ 

One has space only to summarise his conclusions. In regard to the 
events of July immediately preceding the invasion of Belgium, M. Fabre- 
Luce shows that Austria and Germany sought a ‘‘ brutal diplomatic 
victory’’; failing that, localisation to an Austro-Serbian conflict; failing 
that, localisation to an Austro-German conflict with Russia. The French 
and Russian Governments, per contra, were prepared for a general 
European war, that is to say, they saw no alternative to that but a diplo- 
matic submission of Austria and Germany. Britain desired peace in 
July, 1914; but if war were to come, it was necessary to her plans that 
Belgium should be invaded. Her surprise when that event occurred 
was feigned ; it was certain always that Germany would fall into the trap. 
Had Germany not done so, it would have been necessary for Asquith 
and Grey to choose between honouring what were in effect precise engage- 
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ments to France and Russia, or entering the war without complete support 
from British public opinion. 

English policy had three phases of evolution. From 1897 to 1903 
Britain inclined to an alliance with Germany. Then came the entente 
with France, in the first period of which she augmented rather than 
diminished the chances of European conflict. She was still easily in a 
position to destroy the German fleet, and Fisher and others advocated 
a preventive war. It was Britain in this period who assumed the réle 
of predominant partner, and very ably did she prevent the France of 
Caillaux from establishing a modus vivendi with Germany—a thing quite 
possible, as shown by the example of Italy, who was a member of the 
Triple Alliance, and yet in good relations with France. Conditions 
brusquely changed in France in 1912. militant government came 
into power, and Poincaré stated that on no conditions, except the restitu- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, could France and Germany be decent neigh- 
bours. By that time, too, the German Navy had become really redoubt- 
able, so that Britain would have had no evident advantage in attacking 
it. Moreover, the rivalry of the Powers had now been transported into 
the Balkans, in which Britain was not directly interested. 

Certainly the piquant portions of this book are those which concern 
the attitude of Poincaré. Had the French Minister grasped the paradoxical 
conclusion that only a Balkan conflict, in which neither France nor Britain 
would be directly interested, could secure the offensive unity of the Triple 
Entente¢ Russia desired Constantinople; but there was no chance of 
her gaining it, without British opposition, unless Britain and she were 
first engaged as Allies in war for another issue. Constantinople must 
not appear as a direct origin of the conflict. On the other hand, Russia 
would not mix herself in an Anglo-French war with Germany arising 
out of other than an European issue. The Balkans, therefore, were 
clearly indicated as the most hopeful source of an European conflagra- 
tion; and if one assumes that the French Government desired such a 
conflagration, with a view to settling old accounts with Germany, its 
actual policy is revealed as a masterpiece of intelligence and foresight. 
M. Fabre-Luce makes no such assumption ; but he shows clearly enough 
that German stupidity, largely responsible for the legend of Germany’s 
exclusive guilt, and that Allied intelligence was directed less towards 
preserving peace than in providing that, when war came, the Entente would 
be secure in assuming the réle of attacked and injured innocence. 

The recent ‘‘ Louis’ revelations add interest to the pages dealing 
with Franco-Russian relations prior to the war. M. Louis, now dead, 
was French ambassador in Russia up to 1913, and he recorded in his note- 
books conversations which he had, both before and after his retirement 
(which Poincaré enforced), with French and foreign statesmen. The 
remarks attributed to these place upon Poincaré and upon Louis’ successor 
at Petersburg, Paleologue, a share of responsibility for the war. Poincaré 
visited Petersburg in 1912, and again in 1914, just before the outbreak 
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of the conflict. That he became the instrument of Isvolsky in 1912, 
and reached the Presidency of the Republic by making a success of his 
journey and subsidising the French press with secret funds from Russia, 
is one of the statements found in Louis’ note-books. This charge is now 
denied by the French statesman by whom, according to Louis, it was 
originally made. M. Fabre-Luce, however, quotes to the same effect, 
not from Louis’ note-book, but from Isvolsky’s own correspondence. As 
regards Poincaré’s action in Russia in 1914, it is clear that, even before 
the terms of the Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia were known, he had 
adopted a policy of energetic support of Russia. He accepted later the 
idea of mediation; but this was to consist solely of a pressure upon 
Austria, and he refused to regard Russia as a party engaged in the conflict. 
Yet the trouble had its main origin in an Austro-Russian rivalry, of which 
Poincaré proposed that Russia should be one of the judges. He aimed 
thus at an ‘‘ Europeanisation” of the debate—from which it followed 
that if the debate ended in blows all Europe would be involved—whereas 
the thesis of the Central Powers was “‘ localisation.”” Poincaré’s words, 
however meant, took on a sinister appearance for his listeners, two of whom 
declared that they ‘‘ marked a date in the history of the world,” and that 
‘* Germany would be destroyed.’ This was on the 23rd of July, at which 
time Germany’s attitude was still to all outward appearance irreproachable, 
whatever that of Austria. (‘‘ Germany’s attitude is perfectly correct,” 
wrote the military critic of the Times, on or about the same date.) Back 
in Paris on the 29th, Poincaré found a telegram announcing the intention 
of Russia to mobilise. He and his ministers replied by telegram to 
Paleoloque, the French ambassador, urging that no step be taken which 
might give a pretext for German mobilisation (this is the despatch that 
figures in the official Yellow Book) ; but at the same time (as the Russian 
Black Book shows) the Russian military attaché in Paris was informed 
by the French Minister of War that Russia could temporarily slow down 
her measures of mobilisation, the which course would not prevent her 
from continuing and even increasing her military preparations. Paleoloque 
replied on the 30th: ‘* The Russian Government has decided to proceed 
secretly with the first steps of a general mobilisation.”” Now, mobilisation 
is, by definition, a public order. On the same day the Czar signed the 
order for general mobilisation. He had the day before signed the order 
for a partial mobilisation. As regards the crisis immediately preceding 
the war, M. Fabre-Luce leads us to this conclusion: The only excuse 
for the Central Empires is that they left open some chances for peace. 
The especial fault of the Allies was that they failed to seize these chances. 
eS * * * * * * * * 

The second part of M. Fabre-Luce’s book is devoted to the Peace 
of Versailles and to more recent events. It also is interesting, especially 
in its exposure of the failure of the Allied Powers to maintain after 1919 
their front of propaganda unbroken. But the peace in all logic depended 
on that front being kept intact, and when that went all sense of direction 
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was lost. He still finds a meaning in the war, as when in the last pages of 
his book he says that in its aspect of a common suffering among men, caused 
by universal errors, it may be regarded as a first sign of human fraternity. 
But of the ideal revolt that followed the Peace of Versailles he has nothing 
to say. I would, therefore, recommend, as an accompaniment to M. 
Luce’s book, a little volume, La Quinta Stagione, or S. Centauri di Fiume, 
which someone put into my hands in Italy. It is a translation from the 
French manuscript of a Belgian writer who followed d’Annunzio to 
Fiume in defiance of the Peace, and ‘‘ for the greatest and most beautiful 
cause that could be opposed to the madness and the vileness of the world.” 
There are several allusions to Ireland in these pages, which also contains 
a chapter on the poet’s famous Constitution, the supreme invention, 
says the writer, of two generations of aesthetes, parnassians, symbolists, 
and Ruskinians. The tenth corporation in the Republic ‘‘ has neither 
art, nor number, nor expression; it is almost a votive figure consecrated 
to the unknown genius.’’ Literary it may have been; but big, generous 
thought inspired the whole, making it a fine counterblast to Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points and to the ‘‘ immortal principles of 1789,” to which 
the Allies paid lip-service. d’Annunzio opposed the personality of the 
worker to the abstraction, the nonentity, ‘* Citizen,” as conceived by 
the French revolution; and I quote these passages from the manifest, 
as they may not even yet have reached Ireland :— 

The complete man is he who can each day create his own virtue in order 
to offer his brothers each day a new gift. 

Work, even the humblest, the most obscure, if it is well executed, tends 
to beauty, and adorns the world. 


The State does not recognise property as the absolute dominion of the 
person over the thing, but considers it as the most useful of social functions. 


The consternation of the bourgeois at Fiume may well be imagined ; 
but this was not Bolshevism, because there was in the Constitution no 
question of a class dictatorship. 


The Choice. 


A Cornish Comedy in One Act for Five People and One Donkey. 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


Betty, an old woman, is talking with her son John, aged thirty-five. 
They are in the kitchen of a cottage that is perched on the hillside above the 
sea. A donkey outside the cottage brays loudly. 


Betty—That dratted old ass, he’s noisy this day, and that do mean 
rain, or a stranger, or a surprise, or some fretful happening. 

John—If he’d hoot out a answer to a.straight question, there would 
be some sense in his capers, 

Betty (sharply)—Question—what use would that be to you at all ¢ 

John—I'm that tormented by a question this minute, that I can 
much as ever stand or sit in comfort. 

Betty—What foolishness is this’ You don’t belong to have no 
question fretting you. Here you are, thirty-five years of age come Michael- 
mas, with no wife to dement you, and a good mother, with a nice cottage 
and a cart and an ass, and a tidy sum in money, to leave behind her— 
why, you’re the luckiest fisherman in the parish. 

John—In all them things I’m right lucky; but in one thing I’m 
like to be unlucky ; and that’s in my dealing with womenkind. Are they 
so sly and hard to handle as you do say, mother ¢ 

Betty—Aye, and more so, else I’d not have had to guard you from 
em the same as I have done. I’m not going to quit life for a brave while 
yet, but when I do, I'll go in peace, knowing that I’ve trained you to shun 
the evil-eyed creatures. 

John—That’s right, mother, and I’d have done better to heed your 
words, but just lately, when I saw how your strength was failing, I’ve 
been trying to accustom my mind to the coming of a woman as wife when 
you'd gone. 

Betty—Do you mean for to say you have been carrying on with any 
slut from down the cove? 

John—I'd not have the courage to do as much, but for years I’ve 
been looking slyly upon the maids as I came back and forth to my boat. 
And I’d fix my mind on one, and think of her moving about up here as 
my wife. 


Betty—It’s rank foolishness, but there’s nothing need fret you in 
such. 
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John—Yes, but that’s not all. When my fancy was fixed on a maid, 
I'd write her a bit of a note offering her marriage, and I'd carry the note 
about in my pocket all ready for posting. 

Betty—That’s more dangerous; you must stop them antics. 

John—And when I’d made a new choice, I’d write a new offer and 
burn the old. Yesterday I did write a new offer to a maid, and this 
morning when I put my hand into my pocket to take out the old offer 
to burn it, my hand went through a hole in the lining of my coat, and while 
I was searching like a hawk all up and down the hillside, a man came to say 
how he’d found two letters down by the boats and given ’em to a child 
to carry to them they was addressed to ; and that’s why I’ve not been to 
sea this day—I’m afeared of going down to cove. 

Betty—Tell me quick the names of these young girls that your foolish 
letters was taken to. 

John—They were neither of ’em anyways young, for you’ve always 
said that age was a blessing in womankind—Jane, that lives down against 
t he boats—she’s one. 

Betty—That dark crow—she’s past her prime, and sour; her sharp 
tongue would send you to your grave within a month. Who is the other ¢ 

John—Kate—the fair-headed widow, that lives solitary along on 
the sand hill; she gave me a hand in the spreading of my nets a day or 
so back, and the great strength of her took my fancy. 

Betty—That great piece! Why, a mite of a man like you would stand 
no -chance to defend yourself against her. I’ve heard tell that she did 
tie a worsted scarf about her first husband’s face and beat him to his death 
with a handful of prickled gorse bushes. Here’s a fine thing you’ve done 
to darken your old mother’s last days ! 

John—Tell me, what’s best to do, mother ¢ 

Betty—You’ve chosen the two worst for violent temper in all the 
parish, They'll fight for you, they’ll set the law upon you, and you'll 
be a byword all up and down the coast. 

John—That’s what I’m afeared of. 

Betty—You must be bold—you must haste down to each of them 
saucy-faced women and say outright that you was having a bit of sport 
with ’em just to see what they’d do. Go down with a laugh on your face 
and your two hands clapping together. 

John—I've not the strength in me to do it. 


Betty—Then I’ll throw a shawl over my head and go down and make 
a pretence that you’ve gone softish in the brain. 

John—Couldn’t you ask to see them letters, and then say it wasn’t 
my handwriting ¢ 

Betty—Hold your tongue now—I’ll see how they do shape their 
words, and I’ll shape mine to match. 


(The donkey brays.) 
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John—Hear how the old ass is hooting ; that do mean there is one 
coming up over the hill at a swift stride. Go you to the window, mother, 
and squinny out to see who it may be. 

Betty—Small need to ask. My dear Lord, it’s that black Jane tearing 
up as fast as she can come, and she’s all decked out in her best clouts, too. 

John—I'll draw the bolts across the door. 

Betty—Easy, easy, you, a bolt won’t keep back a woman the like of 
Jane; she’d scat the door to pieces. You act like a man, and laugh her down 
to where she came from. 

John—I'm that overgone with fear, I’d agree to anything she did 
say if she stood face to face with me. 

Betty—There’s no time to lose. Go quickly and hide yourself in 
the great cupboard yonder under the stairs, and I’ll fasten you in till the 
danger is past and gone. 

John—Suppose she do guess, suppose she hears me breath, or 
suppose I should chance to sneeze ¢ 

Betty—The old wood is too thick for sound to carry through it— 
in with you now, afore it’s too late. 

John—T'll perish of fright if she knows I’m here. 

(The sound of a cunboard door slammimg.) 

Betty—There, he’s out of harm’s way, and if all goes well—— 

(There comes an impatient knock on the outside door, and a deep 

coniralto voice calling.) 

Jane—Anyone homes there ¢ 

Betty—Who is it at all? 

Jane—Me, to be sure—Jane. 

Betty—Why, bless the maid, come your ways in. 

(The door opens and shuts.) 

Jane (panting)—Where’s John ¢ 

Betty—Never you mind about that good-for-nothing John, but sit 
and rest a bit, my dear. 

Jane—But I must see him. 

Betty—Well, you can’t, then, and that’s all about it—leave a word 
with me. 

Jane—V'll bide here till I do see him, for I want him most particular. 

Betty—In that case I don’t mind telling you the truth—he’s gone 
to the next parish to have his fling along with the maids there. 

Jane (in surprise)—He’d not do the like; he’s not that kind. 

Betty (ironically)—Much you know of what such a sly toad as he 
would do, or wouldn’t do. 


Jane—But he’s so bashful, and his toes do turn in more than ever 
when he chances to meet with folk. 


Betty (impressively)—My dear, never put trust in that kind of a 
man. It’s a awful thing for a mother to speak against her own son, but 
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speak I will, he’s a rogue, my dear, and I do advise you to have nothing 
to do with such. 

Jane—But I’m for marrying him, and the sooner the better if this. 
you say is true. 

Betty—He'll never marry, though promises he’ll make by the score. 

jJane—Oh, btit he do mean this, for he’s written it all out solemn 
and pretty; it came to me this very morning, and I’ve sped up here to 
say I'll have him. 

Betty (laughing shrilly)—You poor silly soul, if you knew the half 
of the sort he is, you’d take and run from here and notstop till you dropped 
for want of breath. Never once before have I spoke of my great secret 
trouble with him, but since you’ve spoke, I’ll speak—he is one who gets 
frenzies, my dear. 

Jane—Frenzies—what’s that ¢ 

Betty—If you’d once seen him frothing at the lips, and his eyes red 
with blood, you’d not ask. It’s a foreign ailment that he picked up abroad 
in war time. It comes on sudden, and while it’s on him he doesn’t know 
one thing from another. I’m most afeared that one day he will snatch 
at some poor soul and cleave her down with the wood chopper. 

jane—Mercy on us, he’s too mild to do the like ! 

Betty—When he gets his attack I have to stand against him with a 
great stick in hand. Do you see the welted bruise over my left eye? 

Jane—I do not, then. 

Betty—Moore’s the pity; but I do heal uncommon quick, and that’s 
why you can’t see it, or else it’s not had time to show up from the blow 
he gave me but just now. I ache from top to toe from the way he laid 
hands on me, and the words that crackled from his tongue was fit to blast 
the light from out the sun! 

Jane—It’s bad, but maybe when I’ve wedded him he’ll come better 
from this old complaint. 

Betty (laughing)—Why, it would be as much as your life was worth ; 
for I verily believe he’d want a new one every quarter, and he’d swing for 
em all, come to the end. 

Jane—I'll marry him and chance it, for now that I know all this that 
ails the poor chap, I feel drawn to him by duty. 

Betty—My dear soul, I like you too much to let you run such deadly 
risks. Just afore you came to this door john began to have one of his 
bad attacks, and after he’d struck me a goodish bit, I coaxed him slyly 
into the cupboard yonder under stairs, and then I bolted him in and he 
fell silent, most like because he’d knocked his head against the beam. 

Jane (eagerly)—Oh, so you’ve got him safely cooped up in there, eh ¢ 

Betty—Yes, for sure I have. 

Jane—So much the better, then, for I'll have time to nip up and 
fetch Vicar down. 

Betty (astonished)—Vicar, child, whatever do you want him here for ¢’ 

Jane—So that he’ll be here ready—against John bursts out. 
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Betty—Ready for what ¢ 

Jane—To take the order for the marriage banns from John’s own 
lips, to be sure. 

Betty—He’d—he’d slaughter the Vicar ! 

Jane (firmly)—It can’t be helped. I must make sure of my rights, 
for I’ve heard tell that there’s a great fair-haired piece down to cove 
boasting that she’s a claim on John likewise. If I thought there was time 
I’d fetch policeman as well as Vicar. 

Betty—God save us all—there’ll be bloodshed, bigamy, and all manner 
of evil done in this cottage afore day is done. 

Jane—While I’m gone, be sure you keep the door fast till I come 
back with Vicar, for if once that Kate sets foot in here she’ll pull the walls 
down to get at John. All widow women are determined in their doings, 
but she is past belief. 


(The outer door slams. Betty wrenches open the cupboard door.) 


John—So you got the rids of her ¢ 

Betty—She’s for coming again. Did you hear ought of what was 
Said, at all; 

John—Not clearly enough to make head or tail of it. 

Betty—More’s the pity, for then you’d have been cured of one-half 
of your whims. That Jane she’s turned against you like fire because 
she thinks you were poking fun at her by writing to her so, and at this 
minute she’s racing away to bring Vicar and half the parish down here 
to shame you outright. 

John—A pretty fool I shall look when Vicar comes wagging his beard 
at me afore all the folk. 

Betty—You've dug a deep pit, and every minute you’re like to fall 
into it headlong. The best you can do is to run for your life up over the 
hillside to open country and hide there for a bit while I smooth away the 
wrath of them that come shouting for you. 

John—Yes, I'll do that. 


(The donkey brays.) 


Betty—It’s too late ; that great Kate is striding up over the hill like 
any man—get back into your hiding-place quick, for I’ve no strength 
to protect you from her rough hands, 

John—Why should she want to do me any hurt ¢ 


Betty—Why*¢ Because she will have heard how you’ve mocked her, 
by making your offer to that black crow as well as to her—those fair- 
headed big women is slow to anger, but once they’re roused they can’t 
govern their flaming rage. In with you, and I'll try to coax her away 
afore them other nuisances come, 


(Sound of cupboard door being shut.) 
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Betty (thinking)—If I had a blunderbuss I'd let it off out of the window 
at ’em all. 


(A knock at the door, and Kate stamps in.) 


Kate (speaking in a high clear voice)—Where’s John ¢ 

Betty—John—well, now, poor young fellow, he’s had what they do 
call a accident. 

Kate—You don’t say so ! 

Betty—And he’s laying down for a bit now. 

Kate—Just my luck—tell me quick, what’s happened to him? 

Betty—Well, now, he’s dead drunk, and that’s what he is. 

Kate—Save us, but he never shows nigh the pub. 

Betty—That’s so—he’s what they do call a secret drinker. 

Kate—Never ! 

Betty—Yes, child, he keeps two massive jars of raw spirit hid away 
under his bed, and these he sups from at all times, and all hours, on the 
sly. And when these jars are emptied he behaves most like a fearsome 
devil, especially against women, for when he’s drink-sodden he can’t 
abear the sight of one, and that’s how it is that even when he’s sober he 
can’t look a maid fair and square in the eyes. 

Kate—Gracious, now—I always did reckon there was something 
amiss with him, because he behaved so unordinary. 

Betty—And since I’ve told you so much, I'll tell more—he’s emptied 
them two jars but lately, and he’s been busy sending daft notes all over 
the countryside offering himself in marraige to this, that, and every maid— 
young and old alike. 

Kate—lIt’s time he had a nice woman to wife—I’ll soon settle them 
others. 

Betty—Oh ! you had a offer from him, too, eh¢ (She cackles with 
laughter.) 

Kate—What’s so funny in that ¢ 

Betty—It was his joke—he didn’t mean it anyways serious. 

Kate—It’s all one to me if he meant it or no; I’ve got it down in black 
and white that he wants me for wife, and have me he must. I understand 
men; the poor souls hardly ever know their own minds for ten minutes 
together. And I’ll smash up them jars he keeps the spirit in, the very 
first thing after we’re wed. 

Betty (shrilly)—He’ll torment the life from out your body; he’ll 
tire of you in forty days, and then he’ll be glancing around at any pretty 
plump maid his fancy happens to hitch upon. 

Kate—If he does, that will be my chance to knuckle him under, 

Betty—You’ll murder one another, so ! 

Kate—A few blows in season does no hurt to any wedded couple. 
It kind of lets off steam, and the making up of a quarrel is very sweet to 


a true woman, 
@ 
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Betty—Here, I'll tell you what I'll do, Kate, my handsome—I'll 
make a bit of a bargain with you. I'll make you a present of that nice 
chiny teapot up on the shelf there, if only you'll shake off this whim you 
have to mate with that poor afflicted boy of mine. 

Kate (laughing)—No fear, Betty; I’m not going to be bought off 
so easy. It’s loving company I want; I’ve lived solitary these three years 
since my man quitted life. 

Betty (shrilly)—You think this is a tidy little home to come into ¢ 
You think that a cottage, and an ass, and a cart, and a steady, well-brought- 
up fisherman is a good catch, and that’s what it is. I’m not taken in by 
such as you—go your ways now, afore worse comes of this. 

Kate—Let me glimpse John, and then I'll go sure enough. 

Betty—I’ve told you that he’s dazed by drink, and sleeping it off. 

Kate—I could souse his head deep into cold water so that his senses 
came back, and he’d know I was nigh. 

Betty—No, no. I'll not have such tricks played on him by a strange 
woman. 

Kate—Bless you, I’m no stranger; I’m to be his nearest relation ; 
you'll find that set out in the Scriptures. 

Betty—He can’t be closely related to all them maids he’s made his 
drunken offer to. 

Kate—John is mine; I’m going to lay claim to him if I have to bring 
him before all the law courts of the land. 

Betty—See here, I’ll split the difference; I'll give you the ass and 
cart if only you'll let the boy off. 

Kate—No fear. It’s a man’s love and company I’m wanting. 


(The donkey brays.) 


Betty—Go quickly now, for God knows what’s to happen else. 


Kate—TI'll not leave till I’ve sobered John, and given him word that 
I am his, and he is mine. 

Betty—The wilfulness of such ways! If only I’d had more chance 
to speak with John I’d not stand in fear of you; I’d have told him such 
things as would have made the colour leave his face at sight of you. 

Kate—So that’s how you’ve kept him single all this long time ¢ 

(The door opens violently, and is shut violently.) 

Jane (panting)—So he’s not come yet ¢ 

Kate—Who ¢ 

Jane—I didn’t speak to you; I spoke to mother, there. 

Betty—God help us, am I going crazed or what is it at all? I’m no 
mother to you, my dear. 

Jane—But you soon will be alright, never fear. I’ve been up to 
Vicar, and he is out, and then I hastened to schoolmaster, and I showed 
him the letter I’d had from dear John, and I asked him to come down. 
And he’s coming as soon as ever he’s been on a errand, and he’s going 
to tell John how much the marriage will cost, and he’s going to enter it 
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all in his pocket book with the date of the day and month fixed in the 
calendar with the mark of a red pencil. He’s a proper business man is 
schoolmaster ; and in gratitude to him, me and John will send our childer 
up to his school regular as soon as ever they can mount the hill. 

Kate (scornfully)—You, to be thinking of such, ...a thing like 
you that can much as ever take your eyes from off the ships that pass upon 
the sea, for thinking of the single men that’s clustered on ’em. Anice one 
you to talk of husband, home, and childer. 

Jane—You! I scorn to pass words with you! I treat you with 
silent contempt; a danger to all the single men in the parish you are, 
pretending you know so much about men, when all do say your own poor 
man was glad to die so that he’d get free from you. Look at you, with 
all your Sunday clothes hung upon your back on a week day,so that you'll 
make the ugly great limbs of you look fine. I’d scorn to do such a thing 
as that, and I’d scorn to be seen talking to you, or to be treating you as if 
you had any right to be here at all. 

Kate—Who was it that ran helter-skelter for Vicar, and this and 
that man with books and pencils, and goodness knows what, thinking 
she could snatch at what was well out of her reach ¢ 

Jane—lIf I was your equal in size, I’d know how to stop the rush of 
your ugly words, and I’d set you rolling down over the hill to scare all 
the birds that rest there. 

Kate—That’s put a thought into my head; we’ll soon see which will 
roll away down over the hillside, screeching like a seagull. 

(A chair is sent crashing to floor. Betty screams, Jane screams, John 

beats at his cupboard. The donkey brays.) 

Jane—You great devil ! 

Kate—Out you go 


(The door opens.) 


Schoolmaster (speaking in affected voice)—Hello, hello, good people, 
what’s this, eh ¢ 

Betty—It’s battle, murder, and sudden death, sir, between these two 
great pieces, because they’ve each a mind to steal away my poor boy, 
John, from under my very nose. 

Schoolmaster (giggling)—But these energetic ladies cannot both hope 
to possess him ; he is not dividible, like an apple, for instance. 

Kate—Don’t stand there mouthing proverbs, but say plainly if a 
woman has a right to accept an offer of marriage that’s been made to her, 

Jane—And if so, drive that great Kate away from here, sir, for it’s 
to me the offer was made in earnest, to her it was a kind of joke. 

Schoolmaster—Wait, this is rather complicated ; do I understand you 
to mean that... 

Betty—It’s this way, sir, my poor boy is gone clean daft, and he’s 
up and writ a offer to each of these stramming great women. 

Schoolmaster—That’s very interesting, 
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Betty—No, it’s not, sir; it’s outright nasty that a mother should have 
to watch two females quarrelling over her son, as if he was a poor earth- 
worm, and they two hens tugging this way and that 

Schoolmaster—Er—what I meant to say was that it is a very interest- 
ing situation, though likely to become exceedingly complicated. 

Betty—They was fighting hammer and tongs when you came in, sir. 

Schoolmaster—It’s quite farcical. 

Kate (threateningly)—What’s that mean ¢ 

Schoolmaster—Oh, humorous—funny, you know. 

Kate—Then, why didn’t you say so at once—I mistrust these foreign 
words. 

Jane—Use some more words at her, sir. Tell her off, so that she’ll 
fling up her hands to her ears, and run from here in shame. Go on, loosen 
your tongue toward her... 

Schoolmaster (with dignity)—Now, do I understand that both these 
ladies have had a formal offer of marriage from your son ¢ 

Kate—Only me. 

Jane—No, only me, sir. 

Betty—Neither of ’em have had what you do call a solemn offer, sir. 

Schoolmaster—I take it that the situation can be summed up this 
way. It is well known that the nuptial relationship is—er—one of the 
most, if not actually the most, sacred ceremony known to the English- 
speaking people, or for that matter, to all peoples where any social order 


is known to exist. It dates back, indeed, to that shadowy period 
befores... 


Betty—What’s all this about ? 

Kate—You’ve had your say, schoolmaster; now take that Jane out- 
side, and finish your sermon to her there. 

Jane—Do no such thing, sir, but stay and see justice done. 

Betty—Aye, do that, and scruff ’em both out of this. 

Schoolmaster—Before coming to a definite decision, I should like to 
have a few words with John, and ascertain .. . 

Betty—That’s enough! I can’t bear noise. If you want him, he’s 
over yonder in the great cupboard under the stairs. But you must stand 
by to protect him against them that hope to snare him. 


Schoolmaster—Ah, I will release him. 


(Sound of cupboard door opening.) 
John—Good day, sir. 


Schoolmaster—Good day to you, John, my friend—can I be of any 
use to you in your dilemma ¢ 


Kate—Tell him straight, it’s me you are for wedding, John. 

Jane—Give the lie to that, John, and rest your arm cosy through 

mine. 
Betty—Thcey carry on like women of Babylon ! 
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Schoolmaster—Now, John, you must face the situation. I under- 
stand that you have made each of these ladies believe that it is your 
intention to lead her to the altar, and as our laws forbid such a course, 
you must pull yourself together and make a choice of one. 

John—I dursen’t, sir, not with ’em both standing here eyeing me 
like foxes. 

Schoolmaster—I think I comprehend your wishes; you desire to be 
left alone for a few minutes while you rehearse the qualifications of them 
both. Is this so? 

John—Yes, I reckon, sir. 

Schoolmaster—Come with me, then, you two ladies; we will go out 
on the hill while our friend deals with his problem. 

Kate—Yes, I’m not afeared to go, because I well do know his heart 
is set on me. 

Jane—If I didn’t know to the contrary, I’d not stir foot out of this. 

Schoolmaster—Well, then, ladies, if you please —— 


(The sound of the door opening and shutting.) 


Betty (tearfully)—A bitter mess you’ve made of it. 

John—If I’d only sent word to one of ’em, mother, ‘twould not 
have been so bad, for you are none so spry ; it would give you ease to have 
youngish limbs to fetch and carry while I’m away upon the sea. 

Betty—That may be true, but what’s to be done now to strengthen 
out your silliness ¢ 

John—It mayn’t be so very silly. Them two may settle it some way 
between ’em. ) 

Betty—Much you know of the ways of women that’s past their prime. 


(The donkey brays; there is a clattering and a distant shouting from 
without, and the door bangs open, and shuts.) 


Kate (laughing)—There, that’s done it, John—I’ve driven them two 
off helter skelter, so now there’s no hindrance to me and you fixing a time 
when we can be man and wife. 

Betty—What have you done with them others, child ¢ 

Kate—Used the fine strength of me limbs I did, and began to heave 
lumps of granite nigh to them, till they took and run from me far down over 
the hill. What about it, John ¢ 

John—What shall I say to her, mother ¢ 

Betty—Well, here she is, and she’s like a thing proved her worth 
by scaring off them others, so that they'll fear to show noses back again. 

Kate—I'll make him a good wife, Betty; I’ll help to till the empty 
ground that’s about the cottage ; I’ll watch for the coming of his boat when 
the sea is anyways lumpy, and I’ll speed down to give a hand at hauling 
her up above the tide ; I’ll help to spread his nets wide in the sun to dry; 
I'll tend his home faithfully, and I’ll so mind your aged frame for all the 
days you do live that I’ll have no fear of your old ghost coming back to 
fret me. 
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John—What’s best to be said, mother ¢ 

Betty—Yes, I suppose; for if this one doesn’t get you, the other 
will, and I’ve no strength or wit left to guard you from the two of ’em. 

Kate—I’ve a good gold ring, John, left over from my other marriage. 
To-morrow we’ll harness the ass to the cart and journey into the town 
to see what we must do to register ourselves at the registry office. It’s 
no use our thinking on Church, for Jane will have set Vicar dead 
against us. 

John—Aye, and we could carry in a few lobsters, and bring back 
a barrel of bait. 

Betty—And as you pass through the town you might so well step into 
the corner shop and buy me a quarter of a pound of striped peppermint 
balls; I’ll not grudge the price, for ever since John here was britched 
I’ve been scanning this way and that, questing a proper maid suitable 
for him to mate with. And now that I’ve found one, it’s a real weight 
lifted from off me mind. Here, a half-pound of mints did I say? No, 
bring me a full pound, to be sure, for on feast days and such I do dearly 
love a bit of sweety. 


Nationalism in Canada. 
H. MUNRO THOMAS. 


ITHIN the commonwealth on whose head rests uneasily the British 
crown, variety of nationalist feeling and policy has generally 
precluded mutual assistance between the parts. Recent political analogies 
drawn between the Irish Free State and the Dominion of Canada only 
suggest a comparison which wiill bring to light the very different characters 
of the two national movements nearest the home of British nationalism 
from which they have separated. Ireland assumed her nationality as 
historically established, and worked for political independence ; Canada 
has assumed her political autonomy, and is striving towards nationality. 

From this time forward Canadian development comprehends a 
deliberate aim at a nationality which cannot be sufficiently defined by 
lawyers, but which is coming to exist as a popular emotion and sentiment 
even among those elements of the people the most devotedly attached 
to their cisatlantic origins. 

A sentimentalist, thinking of the commonwealth in terms of Victorian 
uniforms, might describe Canada as a thin red line of Empire drawn up 
along the northern border of the United States of America. In the east, 
on the peninsulas and islands jutting out into the mothering Atlantic, 
are the three Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island—eighteenth century foundations of predominantly 
British and Irish stock. They are engaged almost exclusively in the 
extractive industries, and share a New England type of conservatism. 
Within English-speaking Canada they form a vigorous and self-conscious 
political entity, easily provoked to dissatisfaction with the confederation 
for which they have never shown any excessive enthusiasm, and from 
which they have received bare legal justice. They are separated from it 
geographically by a sparsely settled area of American rock and forest. 

Westward, within its own convenient geographical borders, is the 
lower St. Lawrence valley community of New France, of which the 
province of Quebec is a conservative and ultramontanist survival. It 
includes a great seaport and financial capital, Montreal, with the accom- 
panying Protestant English-speaking minority of population. Also on 
its southern frontier is a group of agricultural communities of a modulated 
American type, and on its northern frontier a fringe of lumbermen and 
trappers. This French Quebec is the unique member of the Canadian 
family—strange by its long habitation in the country, and by its Catholic, 
anti-industrial, suspicious and aggressive character. To conservative 
catholicism it is a glorious rear-guard; to the rest of Canada the horrible 
example. 

Westward still is the largest province, Ontario, which has grown up 
like a middle-western American state on the old Indian terrain of New 
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France. Its garden of agricultural prosperity, wrapped about by the 
Great Lakes, juts southward into the American states; in its centre are 
industrial and commercial cities rounding out its social structure; in 
its new north is one of the richest mining districts of the continent. 
Ontarian presumption, its control of credit, its material ambitions, and, 
in certain localities, its aggressive Anglo-Protestantism, have made it 
recently the regular butt for malcontents in the rest of the Dominion. 

Further west, beyond the great central wilderness of rock and scrubby 
wood which divides Canada into its two major sections of East and West, 
lie the prairies. These represent an agricultural victory over the fur- 
trading wastes of Rupertsland, and now contain three progressive and 
populous provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with astonish- 
ing variety in population and language, but subjected to the unifying process 
of a socially Ontarian type. On the prairie alone do Canadian settlements 
extend for any great distance northward from the American frontier. 

Finally, within and beyond the mountains are the vast extent and 
scattered settlement of British Columbia; by climate, by population, 
by industrial interests, by colonial temper and social custom, the most 
closely related to England of all the provinces, although in distance the 
furthest removed from her. 

Quebec and Ontario are the original Canada, and the Maritime 
Provinces also have an eighteenth century history. West of Ontario, 
however, is a Canada arising into the new national consciousness without 
the early colonial traditions which are carefully fostered in the East. 
British Columbia and the prairie are strictly nineteenth and twentieth 
century foundations, and are as distinct historical units as are old Canada 
and old Acadia (the Maritimes). Even Canadian history has, until 
recently, been regional, although some Canadian historians have tried 
to spread the Laurentian traditions over the whole federation. 

No one suddenly said, ‘* Acadia, Canada, Rupertsland, go to, now we 
shall be a nation.” The creation of the ill-defined status of a ‘‘ dominion 
was stimulated not entirely by the formule of nationalism, but by the 
continuous appeals of reformers to the traditions of British peoples. 

The English merchants in New France after the conquest of 1760, 
and the English-speaking founders of the eastern townships of Quebec, 
chafed under the benevolent Bourbonesque autocracy of the first British 
régime, and deliberately hastened the anglicisation of the political and 
legal systems. This meant in practice a greater autonomy for the colonial. 
The ‘loyalists from the American revolution, founding Upper Canada 
(Ontario) and New Brunswick, introduced settlers trained in the Anglo- 
American tradition and temper. They claimed the best fruits of English 
freedom as the reward for their exile from and forfeiture in their own land. 
They did not love their new country, and, like all loyalists left to the 
mercies of a British government, had bitter grievances; in the names of 
their British loyalty they demanded little less than they had enjoyed in 
the older American colonies, who had now taken but one step further 
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and were independent. Later, the early Radicals in Nova Scotia and in 
the Canadas bespoke autonomy and political responsibility almost 
exclusively on the basis of British right and custom. Towards the close 
of the century the short resistance of the old western fur-trading com- 
munity to Canadian absorption rested on the basis of their autonomous 
rights under the Queen. 

All this seems to be but a replica of eighteenth century American 
claims for rights as ‘‘ Englishmen "’ found by them only in independence. 
Nevertheless, in the northern colonies, the British origin of the claims 
of reformers and autonomists was itself a check upon the growth of a 
sentimental Canadian nationalism, until the political framework of a free 
polity had been formed. It was insularism in the mother country that came 
to dampen the anglophilism of the early reformers, and throw them into. 
closer alliance with the non-British groups. It has been the English 
imputation in the names “‘ colonial ” and ‘‘ American ” which has caused 
the sentimental rift in the common tradition. The somewhat notable 
loyalty of the native Canadians of both races in the American war of 1812. 
was based upon the belief that there was a better chance for autonomy 
and for the development of cherished idiosyncrasies under the British 
crown than within the American union, whose uniforming processes 
were notorious. Those English liberals who wished to see the colonies 
independent or annexed would have left them to the chaos of bankruptcy 
or the oblivion of Americanisation, and were the allies of the very forces 
colonial leaders had paid dearly to defeat. 

Consequently, when a national sentiment did grow in English- 
speaking Canada, it was not at all violently anti-British, nor was it attached 
to any English party. Where there is an anti-British sentiment in French 
Canada, it retains a respect for British political institutions and a pragmatic. 
confidence in the British connection. This absence of bitterness, and 
almost naif trust, surprise Boer .and Irish colleagues in the nationalising 
process, but it is a reasonable result of Canada’s happier history. 

Canada, however, has now passed the Anglo-Colonial stage. She 
has neither a Kenya society, nor a New Zealand sentiment. Each new 
census in Canada discovers a larger percentage of English-speaking 
natives of British stock. These people, thrown into contact with the 
ubiquitous progeny of their great republican neighbour, are conscious of 
a national distinctiveness. A Canadian is obviously not an Englishman, 
but his subtler distinction from an American creates a psychological 
anti-American feeling. This is aggravated by a fading memory of four 
invasions from American territory. (Each of these invasions, incidentally, 
was provoked by purely British politics.) It is probable also that the 
relatively slow material progress of Canada, as compared with that of 
the free states to her south, works subtly like an unadmitted jealousy. 
So, at the very time when Canadians are most conscious of their final 
differentiation from Englishmen, they find that they have much more 
frequently to differentiate themselves from Americans. They do so by 
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clinging all the more fondly to the British elements in their political and 
social constitution, which give them distinction on their own continent. 

Nevertheless, English-speaking Canada lives in an American world. 
Its academic spirit and organisation are increasingly American. A Canadian 
cabinet usually includes at least one graduate of Harvard University, 
but rarely an Oxonian. Irish Canada has intimate relations with Boston. 
Canadian Protestantism, although jealously national in polity, is in temper 
and social policy very American. The format of newspapers is the same in 
Montreal and Toronto as in New York or Buenos Ayres. Canadian 
speech is not uniform, but is a variety of continental and not of insular 
English. In other words, Canada belongs to the newer and major portion 
of the English-speaking world, and it is on the anvil of American culture 
that a Canadian one will be forged. It is with the United States that 
Canadian foreign affairs are chiefly concerned ; it is with the same power 
that Canada has an intricacy of industrial, financial, social, and educational 
relations closer than those that reach across the seas, which in imperial 
mythology are supposed to be covered by a gargantuan hand-clasp. When 
a Canadian is anti-American, therefore, he is not so with the innocence 
in American things of an Oxford drawing-room, nor with the amusing 
superiority to American ideas that the cisatlantic British affect. A 
Canadian merely insists that Washington cannot speak for Canadian 
policy, nor New York Jewry for Canadian culture. No more, for that 
matter, can English labourers and retired Indian civil servants. 

In 1911 Canada declined reciprocity with America principally on 
sentimental grounds—a victory of nationalism over mere business. This 
was not just an outbreak of imperialism, for the same election saw tem- 
porarily emerge an organised nationalist party in coalition with the anti- 
reciprocity Tories. Anglophilism and nationalism joined hands to resist 
the alleged danger of Americanism. On the other hand, in 1922, Canada 
refused to be jostled into a Turkish war by purely British policy and 
Lloyd-Georgian sentimentality. These are only typical events of this 
century. The Canadian problem of steering between American power 
and British sentiment is a political as well as a psychological one. 

In Western Canada nationalism has recently taken on a more 
democratic character. In so far as it is unique, it is partly the result of 
economic depression on the prairie, but more intelligently it is partly 
the result of an attempt to adjust national ideals to comprehend the large 
percentage of foreign-born. Political independence is not part of a political 
programme there, but the present status is accepted as one of practical 
independence. This is a significant fact in light of the absence of any 
organised republicanism. Even where this newer nationalism is not 
frankly pro-American politically (as it is among many both of English 
and foreign speech who have arrived in Canada via the United States), 
it is quite American in temper. Scandinavians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, 
Roumanians, Russians, Germans, and many others aid in producing a 
type of nationalism which, by reason of its diverse and incongruous 
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origins, has a very low common factor of moral or cultural content. Some 
of the Churches, and especially the Orthodox, lose control of their people, 
and in the cities demoralisation for the immigrant seems to be certain and 
tapid. The acquiring of literacy and American vulgarity, with a dash 
of sanitation or even Protestantism, is a poor return for what is a decided 
moral loss and only a temporary economic gain. Western Canadians 
are now grappling with this problem: how to make the European immi- 
grant compatible with the minimum requirements of traditional Canadian 
life, without turning him loose in a new freedom without traditions or 
inhibitions. This is a task primarily for English-speaking Canadians, 
and it is noticeable how, among folk familiar with this problem, British 
traditions are coming to be accepted merely as origins out of which they 
have sprung, and not as a continuing vital force. Canada must find her 
élan vital within her own social body, or decay out of nationhood entirely. 

While English-speaking nationalism thus tends to be the attempt to 
create a new type of American in Canada, French Canada, which includes 
over a third of the population, is already a religious and cultural unit, 
as distinct from Paris as New York is from London, It centres in Quebec, 
which it controls, but has aggressive outposts in every part of the country. 
It easily allies itself with other national movements ad hoc, but is only 
indirectly concerned with politics. French Canada ts as old as Virginian 
or New England America. Its sense of nationality developed during the 
long separation from France, after the Conquest and the advent of 
printing, at the same time as American nationalism was developing after 
the war of 1812. The spirit which makes French Canada unique 1s in 
little danger of Americanisation, but it might be crushed with the sub- 
mergence of its political and social body. An English-Canadian is faced 
with a subtle internal problem of material Americanisation; to the 
French-Canadian the struggle is external, one social order against another. 
The Catholic peasant society, ruled under free institutions by its curés, 
its lawyers, and its doctors, who are also its well-honoured men of letters, 
is at war with a neighbouring society whose state of health is suggested 
by its prohibition laws, its divorce courts, its wars, its strikes, its devastating 
expenditure of energy. It was in this clear-cut and conservative Quebecois 
society that Canadian nationalism first found its voice. Here there ts 
little drawing upon transatlantic support or war of cross-purposes, and, 
by a happy anomaly, it is where French Canada rules that government 
finance is most secure, that continuity of administration bears its own good 
fruit, that industry is least interfered with by strikes, that agriculture 
can thrive without separate political organisation, that the family survives 
strongest as a social institution, and that Canadian literature alone has 
reached a high mark. The English-Canadian does not superficially see this 
ideal condition. He sees in French Canada social conservatism, and he 
imagines educational obscurantism. He can point to a higher percentage 
of illiteracy in Quebec rural districts and to a higher infant mortality in 
Quebec cities. He affects the usual English eclectic attitude to sports 
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and sportsmanship. But the French-Canadian refuses stubbornly to be 
unhappy, unemployed, or ‘‘ uplifted.” 

Here lies a germ of anti-British feeling which may yet prevent the 
emergence of a single Canadian consciousness. This cultural antipathy 
the eastern Canadian usually publicly ignores, simply because he has to 
adjust himself to it. The western Canadian is more often actually 
ignorant of it. The Maritime Provinces simply impose an Anglo- 
Protestant pre-eminence, and British Columbia is contemptuous of the 
whole situation. But it is at the basis of the Canadian social and political 
constitution. French-Canadian nationalism speaks not of new industries 
and trade unions, empires and prestige, but of a pure Gallic speech, of 
love of letters, of real affection for the soil, of a religion giving unity to all 
phases of life, and of the continued tradition of a race who sent armies 
into the wilderness to overtake their missionaries, and who preserved 
the purity of their blood without provoking rebellion among their native 
savage subjects—-a striking contrast to American history. French- 
Canadian feeling is equally jealously and defensively nationalist in its 
economic and educational policy. It represents possibly the most 
vigorous sponsorship a domestic Catholic ideal finds in modern practical 
politics. The organised group is small in numbers, and alongside Pro- 
testant industrial competition the ideal seems very far from fact in the 
welter of capitalistic demoralisation and racial bitterness. But for the 
bulk of the French-Canadian nation—until recently ‘’ la nation canadi- 
enne ” always meant only French Canada—the ideal is a cherished hope.. 
Their blue and white flag of St. Jean-Baptiste and the Flaming Heart 
has come to have concrete and actual political meaning. Such a culture 
is equally at war with the Americo-Canadian bourgeois, and with imperial 
public-school England. It is older than either. If the French-Canadian 
suspects, or even hates, the ‘‘ ontarien,’”’ it is because the ‘‘ ontarien ”” 
represents to him both Protestant England and immoral America, rela- 
tively two most unhappy countries. 

It is well to remember that most Canadians are not concerned with 
making a political unit, but with spreading a Canadian ideal. The 
Canadian nation, or nations, has still to grow. The new English national- 
ism and the mature French nationalism can still act as allies. Indeed, 
cultural nationalism can still exist alongside, or in the same mind as, 
sentimental imperialism. Political action for independence suggests 
the methods of India, of Egypt, of Sinn Fein, against which sort of dis- 
order Canada affects to represent, on her continent, the ideal of civic peace 
and discipline. The conservative nature of both English and French 
Canadians makes them timid before extreme methods. Yet, French Canada 
does include a vague belief in, and a definite hope for, independence, 
but only as the result of a process consciously directed to that end. 
Isolation at present would leave it at the mercy of an Americanised and. 
Protestant majority. The Treaty of Paris and the Quebec Act, by which 
the French language and the Catholic Church hold a protected and some- 
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what privileged position, are acts of the British Government which Orange 
Canadians would not willingly keep, and which are better protected by 
an Imperial Privy Council than by a Canadian Supreme Court. The 
radical French-Canadian does not believe, as do most other Canadians, 
that vast congeries of peoples will continue to live in the same polity. 
When natural forces break up the British and American empires, French 
Canada, Catholic, agricultural, and literary, can arise into independence 
in the St. Lawrence valley unspotted from the world. 

With this ideal a broader Canadian nationalism has to deal. The 
English-Canadian ideal of an American culture that is Canadian and not 
of New York, of a polity under the crown, but completely free of the 
British Parliament and Gvoernment, is an ideal that may yet comprehend 
French Canada, and envisage a nation that is not merely an infinite series 
of teetotal Orangemen. The analogy between a free Canada that is in 
the British Commonwealth, and of a French Canada that is part of a larger 
national polity, has not yet found organised expression. Canadian 
nationalism remains a dual force—for an English-Canadian a struggle 
into distinctiveness, for a French-Canadian the preservation of an ancient 
social order. The two unite for the moment in ordering an autonomy 
of which they are both a little timid. _M. Bourassa speaks worthily for 
the French ideal, Sir Robert Borden is the philosophical and practical 
builder of the English ideal. Since Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who preceded 
them both, the synthesis has not be come represented in any one personality. 
This in itself may be significant. 


Poetry: 


THREE POEMS By JAMES STEPHENS. 


Note: 


The Main-Deep. 


The long-rdlling, 
Steady-pduring, 
Deep-trenchéd, 
Green billéw. 


The wide-topped, 
Unbréken, 
Green-glacid, 
Sléw-sliding. 


Cédld-flushing, 
On-On-On, 
Chill-rushing, 
Hush-hushing,. 


és  Hush-hushings, 2. 


The last two verses should be uttered on one breath.—J. 


The Rose in the Wind. 


Dip and swing 
Lift and sway, 
Dream a life 

In a dream away. 


Like a dream 
In a sleep 
Is the rose 
In the wind, 


And a fish 
In the deep, 
And a man 
In the mind: 


Dreaming to lack 
All that is his, 
Dreaming to gain 
All that he is: 


Dreaming a life 
In a dream away ; 
Dip and swing, 
Lift and sway. 


Death. 


Slow creatures, slow, 
Nuzzle and press, 
And take their food 
In the darkness. 


No stir is now 

In all that once was all! 
No sight, no hap, no sound, 
No aught, is there ! 


Unseen, the beam of the sun ! 
Unknown, the ring of the light ! 
—Unknown in the cave, unseen 
By the slow, slow, hungers. 


Naught rests but food ! 

All else that was is away: 

Far away, in the gleam, 

In the ring, in the beam, in the sun. 


The Hiil. 


Centuries, and a wind— 

The strong shafts of the sky, 
Under the hill lay spread 

A county’s pageantry, 

Till the land beat into my mind, 
And over the fields a tide 
Moved more perceptibly 
Than broken tides on the sea, 
And I saw you turn in dread 
As one who turns aside 

From the insupportable sea, 

I saw you turn from me. 


We who had loved for the mind— 
Why should you grow afraid 

Lest you should suddenly find 

The uncertain heart betrayed ¢ 

I looked. The wind caught your hair, 
The tides swept over your face, 

The wind sang, and the air 

Rushed past us in a race, 

But I knew your heart was content 

In its bewilderment. 


Oh, who can love for the mind ¢ 
The flower strikes deep in the clay, 
And Summer is left behind, 
Around us the Autumn lay, 

Around us the corn was red, 

And the reaper reaped his bread. 


Iseult, into your name 

So great a wonder came 

As I said it there on the hill 
That I seem standing still, 
Watching your loosened hair, 

On the beaten top of the hill, 
Stream in the crying air, 

Call to the crying wind— 

‘Who can love for the mind?” 


R. N. D. WILSON, 


The Conservatism of J. M. Barrie. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


SIR JAMES BARRIE is a dramatist of genius who is beloved by the 

ordinary playgoer and scorned by the critic. Of his popularity in 
the theatre there can be no question; indeed, it is probable that his 
plays have been witnessed by, and have pleased, a larger number of 
people than the plays of any other living dramatist. Peter Pan has carried 
its popularity through twenty years, and has completely superseded the 
old-time pantomime, and Quality Street trails its perfume of lavender 
through the English theatres as successfully to-day as it did in 1902. 
The achievement of such popularity with successive generations is surely 
not the sport of chance ; it must be based upon something in the dramatist 
which is fundamental in humanity. There must, of course, be felicity 
of expression, and the two must be welded by what is called genius. Not 
that kind of elephantine genius which is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, but genius in its more human form where it is hardly distinguishable 
from charity. That more human genius is the genuis of the man who is 
still, despite his other titles, popularly known as J. M. Barrie. He isa 
sceptic who doubts only the boastings of mankind, an ironist who laughs 
at human pretensions, and a sympathetic soul who pities everybody. 
His pity is as deep as that of John Galsworthy; his social sense is as 
lively as that of Bernard Shaw; but he has not that great faith in the 
perfectibility of mankind that is the distinguishing mark of these two 
dramatists. Barrie’s faith in human perfectibility is as small as was 
that of Anatole France, but his pity is more kindly and less contemptuous. 
It is that pity, that kindliness, that endears him to the great mass of play- 
goers, as it is his Scottish sentimentality which draws upon him the scorn 
of the critics. In an age when it was fashionable to appear hard-hearted. 
Barrie insisted upon wearing his heart upon his sleeve and compelling 
others to display theirs. 

It is no more possible to ignore the fact that Barrie is a Scotsman 
than it is to ignore the Irishman in Bernard Shaw or the Englishman 
in John Galsworthy. Barrie is as serious as either Shaw or Galsworthy, 
but he lacks the tenacious ferocity of Shaw and the burning zeal of Gals- 
worthy. These three dramatists exhibit splendidly the qualities of their 
respective countries. The impatience, the tenacity, the vituperative 
wit “‘in any good cause at all ’” which are so common in Ireland may all 
be found in the work of Bernard Shaw. The desire for ordered progress, 
comfort, and the virtues of the Manchester School, so characteristically 
English, may be found in the work of John Galsworthy. In Barrie may 
be found a mixture of the ‘‘ dreamy Celt’ and the Manchester materialist, 
tempered by that ‘‘ canniness”” and enlivened by that pawky humour 
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which.are the abiding marks of the Scot. Shaw forces one into a corner 
and pummels away in the hope of producing a new shape, and Gals- 
worthy strains the emotions in an effort to change the heart. Barrie 
neither pummels nor strains, because he has not the great faith of Shaw 
nor the holy zeal of Galsworthy. To Barrie humanity is as Peter Pan, 
it refuses to grow up and he refuses the effort to force it. To that extent 
Barrie is a realist, as he is also a realist in another way which will be touched 
upon later, who never plumbs the depths. He ruffles the surface of the 
emotions very lightly; very rarely, indeed, does he attempt to stir them 
deeply. Upon rare occasions he may flick a raw spot, but his touch is 
more usually upon the softer side of human nature,as with his old maids 
in Quality Street or his dream-child in Dear Brutus. | Sometimes the 
laughter he evokes is a little grim, but generally the laughter is as whole- 
some and as whole-hearted as is his own at the antics of a humanity which 
refuses to be serious or to be taken seriously. Barrie stimulates delicately 
and amply satisfies all the childish emotions which are in all mankind. 
Laughter, terror, and tears all find a place, but none in too full measure. 
John Stuart Mill permitted himself to doubt the perfectibility of 
mankind when he wrote, ‘‘ Jf mankind continue to improve.”’ Bernard 
Shaw has no doubt that mankind can and will continue to improve, but 
Barrie scouts the idea of progress and of human perfectibility in its 
entirety. Over and over in his plays he returns to the idea merely to give 
it another kick, and he makes it perfectly obvious that he has no belief 
whatever in that idea of progress which, born with the French Revolution, 
dominated the thought of the nineteenth century. It is not avery fashion- 
able idea with the younger generation to-day, when democracy is eclipsed 
in the politics of post-war Europe, but many years have elapsed since 
Barrie first scoffed at Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité. Since then Professor 
Bury has entombed the idea of progress in a monumental work, Dean 
Inge has scorned it in one of his Outspoken Essays, and the late Viscount 
Bryce wept silently about the future of democracy. Barrie had no need 
of such aid, as he had never succumbed to the illusion of progress. When 
he read in his young days ‘‘ that a novelist is better equipped than most 
of his trade if he knows himself and one woman,” the attainable limits 
of human knowledge would seem to have been marked out for him, and 
he has never attempted to pass the boundary marks. And the limits for 
Barrie were the limits for humanity! If he could never grow beyond 
himself and one woman, others could not either, and the process of growing 
up which is called progress must necessarily be an illusion! Peter Pan 
is J. M. Barrie, but he is also a symbol for humanity. The creed of 
Bernard Shaw is in Back to Methusaleh, and the creed of J. M. Barrie is 
in Peter Pan. It is his last word, containing the essence of all his other 
words, and it is uttered with laughter and tears, sentimentality and 
cynicism. When popular opinion dubs Shaw a cynic it is very far from 
the truth, but it would be near the truth to give the title to Sir J. M. 
Barrie, yet he is called a comedian, ‘‘a writer of charming comedies.” 
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When Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of his shrewd critical flashes, 
said of Barrie, ‘‘ genius in him, but there’s a journalist at his elbow,” he 
struck upon a fundamental in Barrie’s character. It may be that he is 
a genius with a journalist at his elbow, or a journalist with a genius at his 
elbow, but both are always present. There is the journalist’s eye for 
passing events and the immediate appeal, and there is that creative imagi- 
nation that is the mark of genius. The journalist is revealed in the fact 
that his plays are a commentary upon passing events, brought to life and 
presented upon the stage. Quality Street, produced in 1902, most certainly 
takes its atmosphere from the Boer, rather than the Napoleonic, War. 
It is, in fact, the war song Dolly Gray scented in lavender and personified 
in two old maids. One can almost hear the words :— 


Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, 
Tho’ it breaks my heart to go, 


as the Jane Austin maidens, illustrated by Hugh Thompson, cross the 
stage. The beginnings of Labour Politics and the propagandist work 
of the Fabian Society are commented upon in The Admirable Crichton, 
also produced in 1902. In Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire is satirised the effects 
of the ‘* New Drama ’”’ which was causing some commotion in England 
about the time the play was first produced in 1905. The Woman Suffrage 
Movement and the great Liberal victory in the General Election of 1905 
provide the foundations for What Every Woman Knows, which was first 
produced in 1908. In Dear Brutus, 1917, is satirised the popular belief at 
the beginning of the European War that ‘‘ things can never be the same 
again.” That war, it was popularly believed, presented humanity with 
that ‘* second chance ”’ when it could rectify the mistakes and misdeeds of 
the first venture. How time has justified the satire! In Mary Rose the 
Australian soldier returns to find the home of his childhood ruinous and 
himself and his people forgotten, just as perhaps Barrie himself found 
on his return to visit his window in Thrums. In the shorter plays the 
same journalistic basis may also be found without any prolonged search. 
The passing of the harlequinade from English pantomime is the subject 
of Pantaloon, produced in 1905, but the little play is also a bitter social 
satire. The Twelve-Pound Look, produced in 1910, has for its theme 
an aspect of the Suffragette campaign and the ‘‘ woman’s freedom” 
movement. Rosalind, 1912, is something of a satire upon the popular 
actress who is never permitted to pass the age of twenty-nine, because 
middle-aged women never figure in the plays of popular dramatists. 
Since 1915 all Barrie’s plays have had the effects of the European War as 
their themes, and these effects have been presented in almost every aspect 
of social life. The New Word, 1915, presents parental affection forced 
to vocalise itself by the departure of a boy to the war. The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals, 1917, presents mass opinion and individual pride 
conspiring to give the ‘‘ old lady” her share in the war; it might just 
as well have been called The Charwoman Does Her Bit, as that is really 
the subject of the play. In Barbara’s Wedding is found the ‘‘ duke’s son, 
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cook’s son” refrain from Kipling, in which the intermarriage of people 
from different classes may be confused with the abolition of social distinc- 
tions. In the play may also be found a mild plea to ‘‘ love your enemy,” 
ae gids a AK iss for Cinderella, 1916. During wars equality 
porarily, but there is always a reversion to the status 
quo ante bellum, and the class distinctions reassert themselves, as they 
do with Bill Crichton and Lord Loam. The Well-Remembered Voice, 
19 18, comments upon the war-time popularity of what is called spiritualism, 
with its paraphernalia of media for communicating with the dead, and it 
Satirises somewhat severely demonstrative affection. The earlier plays 
are no less commentaries, but since 1902 the plays, beginning with Quality 
Street and ending with, for the present, Shall We Join the Ladies? 
constitute one long commentary upon current events. It is true that 
none of the plays is so definitely didactic as is The Admirable Crichton, 
but it is, nevertheless, quite obvious that they are ‘‘ plays with a purpose.” 
That purpose is not the positive purpose of Shaw or Galsworthy. Barrie 
evidently has no desire to change mankind, even did he believe such change 
to be possible. His outlook resembles somewhat that of the late Anatole 
France ; life is quite good and enjoyable as it is if there be enthusiasm 
and irony—enthusiasm as a driving force and irony as a refuge ‘‘ against 
the inevitable disappointments.” 
But Barrie is a sentimentalist. Yes, and so was Anatole France. 
So are Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy, in common with the vast 
bulk of humanity. All humanity oscillates between laughter and tears; 
it rarely tries to probe to the causes of these effects, and when it does it 
becomes no wiser. Laughter and tears are not reasonable manifestations ; 
they are uncontrollable by reason under circumstances which deeply 
stir, or rouse, the emotions. Reason is like a jockey mounted on a very 
frisky horse, the seat is unsteady and very easily lost. Barrie, more than 
any dramatist of considerable importance in his time, recognises this, and 
consequently he never appeals to reason, but always to the emotions, 
where the effect is immediate and possibly more lasting. Human likes 
and dislikes are rarely governed by reason, yet the likes and dislikes of 
humanity govern the world, in politics and economics no less than in 
the arts and in social intercourse. Except amongst critics preferences are 
rarely argued about, they are simply accepted and acted upon. It may 
be remembered that in one of his novels Barrie has a military man, a sham 
cynic, and a very real sentimentalist, who wrote a book. The manuscript 
was left about where his friend’s mother would not fail to find it and read 
it. She read it, and when they returned to the room they found her *’ both 
laughing and crying.” Only a sentimental book could produce that 
effect, and as a sentimental Scotsman Barrie knows the secret. It has been 
said that he plays with sentiment like a small boy who discovers a tap for 
the first time, and it is true that he often totters on the brink of the maudlin, 
but he never quite goes over. He has learned to usz the tap judicially, 
and the alternations between wet and dry are very dexterously contrived. 
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But Barrie is also a realist, a realist who is not arebel. The Admirable 
Crichton is as realistic as any play by any dramatist in revolt against the 
existing social system, which is at the same time as effective as a theatre 
piece as it is as social criticism. This play has been aptly named as the 
first of the English twentieth century social plays, and it triumphantly 
demonstrated that the theatre was aplace where the very basis of civilisa- 
tion could be discussed. It was very successful on the stage, and later 
on the cinema screen, but it is still permissible to doubt that its social 
criticism was perceived. The sentimental equalitarianism of Lord Loam 
is the very essence of English Liberalism, patronising, gentlemanly, and 
just snobbish enough to prevent undue familiarity. But Bill Crichton, 
the butler, is no sentimentalist. He may tolerate the fads of his employer, 
but he is not prepared to believe in a pseudo-equality which can have 
no real existence. In England it is Lord Loam who leads society, because 
society has been so organised that he may lead. There is nothing active 
in his leadership, because he is quite satisfied that everything is as it ought 
to be. His leadership is accepted, his position is assured, so he can afford 
to play with ideas of equality and fraternity. With the wreck of his yacht 
on a barren island his social system falls to pieces, and then it is Crichton 
who, by his energy and efficiency, gradually assumes the headship, and 
a new social system, identical with the old, is seen in process of formation. 
On the island Crichton simply does what Lord Loam’s ancestors had done 
in their times—he subdues his companions to his own will, and by so 
doing he becomes the head of the community. In Bill Crichton there 
is only the raw material of which Lord Loam is the finished product. 
Society, Barrie seems to say, can be organised and kept together in only 
one way. It is the utilitarian philosophy on the stage, perfect in its 
irony, but somewhat disheartening to social idealists. There is no solution 
to the problem of Crichton so long as this civilisation lasts—a Louis is 
beheaded, a Napoleon succeeds; a Nicholas is murdered, a Lenin takes 
his place. Napoleon and Lenin were to Louis and Nicholas what Bill 
Crichton is to Lord Loam—that is the tragedy, and Barrie makes the most 
of it. The play could have been written bitterly and defiantly. It 
might have been a manifesto assaulting the structure of society ; it would 
have been so in the hands of Bernard Shaw. Barrie accepts the social 
structure and satirises the rebels in a masterly mingling of fantasy and 
realism, contrasting natural with civilised conditions. He offered no 
panacea for social ills, gave no answer to the question he had raised. He 
is content to pose a question and to leave the answer to the audience. 
But the cynicism of The Admirable Crichton is as obvious as is the cynicism 
of L’Ile des Pingouins, which was published six years later. Yet The 
Admirable Crichton is masterly as a comedy, without. reference to its 
ideas, perfectly balanced between delicately chosen dialogue and fastidi- 
ously invented ocular effect. These alone make it effective in the theatre, 
and it is these which have made it one of the most popular comedies of 
the century. 
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Contrast is the method usually employed by Barrie, and singularly 
it is his method that is generally regarded by critics as novel to the stage. 
It is the method of all the major plays, of Crichton, of Peter Pan, of Dear 
Brutus, of Mary Rose. In Crichton the contrast is provided by a desert 
island, and in the other plays it is supposed to be either the land of dream 
or of faery. It cannot be said, however, that there is any essential differ- 
ence between the method of Crichton and that of the other plays. In 
Dear Brutus, Lob’s Wood is only the same testing-ground as is the island 
in Crichton. If it were said that Crichton’s island existed only in fancy, 
and that all the incidents of Lord Loam’s stay there were merely dreams, 
they would still be as real as when they are presented as actualities. And 
the philosophy underlying Dear Brutus is still the same. Most people 
think that had they the chance of re-living their lives they would live 
differently, but Barrie no more accepts that than he accepts the possibility 
of social progress. 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings, 

And, of course, in the selves of others that they are overlings! The 
play is regarded as a fairy tale, but it is thoroughly realistic in its method, 
and is very cunningly devised. A large party is staying with a mysterious 
old man named Lob, and through the agency of his magic his guests are 
transported to the land of Might-have-been. Common to every member 
of the party is the desire to have another chance so that they may rectify 
and improve, and by Lob’s power they are provided with it. The result 
shows that the chance matters little, as they repeat their previous perfor- 
mances with precise accuracy. Thus, Purdie, who in the first act is found 
philandering with his wife’s friend, Joanna, and telling her how his wife, 
Mabel, fails to understand him, in the second act, married to Joanna, 
is busy philandering with Mabel, and pointing out to her that his wife, 
Joanna, totally fails to understand him. Then there is the butler with 
a shady past who is transformed into a successful company promoter, 
adored by his wife, who had been in the first act the fine lady who is 
unusually disagreeable to the butler. The cynicism is crushing, devastat- 
ing, until it reaches Dearth, an artist who has failed, and has sought refuge 
in drink. Then the cynicism turns aside. Dearth in Lob’s Wood is a 
different man. In the company of his delightful young daughter he 1s 
found busily painting. They are both very happy, enjoying each other’s 
company, singing and laughing. The scene is poignant to the verge of 
tears, and the subsequent disillusionment of Dearth when he realises 
that he has no daughter is pathetic to witness. In the theatre it is very 
effective—a more convincingly pathetic scene it is difficult to conceive ; 
yet it means no more than the second chances of the others, of Purdie 
or the butler. A daughter might have saved Dearth, but then he has no 
daughter, and it is difficult to see the connection between the wreck of 
Dearth’s life and the absence of a daughter, particularly as there has been 
no previous indication that he ever desired to have a daughter. The second 
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chance, like progress, is an illusion! ‘‘ Things can never be the same 
again " ; and they always are! So Barrie said in 1917 when his compatriots 
were thinking that their chance would give them “‘a land fit for heroes 
to live in.’’ As in the other plays, the cynical content of Dear Brutus is 
concealed from audiences by the magical apparatus of old Lob, and even 
critics and commentators mistake a cynical gesture for a delightful 
fairy tale. 

This attitude of the critics is even more marked when they deal 
with Peter Pan, which is undoubtedly Barrie’s masterpiece in drama, as 
it is the summary of his social creed. It is taken for, and played as, a 
pantomime, a play for children who are supposed to be more interested 
in fairies than are adults. Peter Panis no more a fairy tale than is Gulliver's 
Travels, but it has met the same fate as Swift’s biting satire. The satire 
that the adult cannot bear is passed on to the children who cannot under- 
stand! The apparatus of the fairy tale has obscured the cynic and the 
satirist, and so Barrie’s view of the theory of progress has become a 
Christmas play for children and a show for pretty young actresses. The 
atmosphere of make-believe has dissolved the reality, as it has done with 
The Admirable Crichton and Dear Brutus, as it has done also with 
Gulliver’s Travels, and Barrie’s masterpiece is treated as if it were Milne’s 
Make-Believe. Humanity cannot change itself, it cannot grow up. 
Even if it could it has not the desire, and, therefore, that progress which 
is so much talked about and boasted about is as illusory as the second 
chance or the idea of equality. Humanity will not grow up; it will 
continue to play with the world and with life as a child plays with its toys. 
So Barrie says, and he appears to think that it is better so. In Peter Pan 
Barrie is supremely himself, satirist and magician, cynic and sentimentalist 
all in one, and in this play he makes his bid for the immortality which 
it will probably achieve—as a Christmas pantomime. Peter and Wendy, 
Tinker Bell and Captain Hook, Smee and The Crocodile, there is nothing 
like them in drama, and they will probably long remain without serious 
rivals. The play is a fantasy, but it is certainly not a fantasy for children 
only. It is the work of a very serious-minded, mature man, whose ideals 
are not those of the leaders amongst his contemporaries. Comparison 
with real plays for children, like Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird or Lady Gregory’s 
Golden Apple, will very readily reveal the true nature of Peter Pan. 

When Barrie contrived to know himself and one woman he concluded, 
evidently, that one woman included every woman. All his women are 
one woman, and she is indulgent, affectionate, amused, maternal. He 
may be aware of the feminine weaknesses, the vanities and the jealousies, 
he occasionally touches them, but he is always prostrate before the 
possessive, sentimental, maternal woman. It is she he understands and 
it is she he portrays in all his plays from Quality Street to Mary Rose. 
She has many different names, Maggie Shand, Cinderella, Rosalind, 
Pheebe, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Mary Rose; and her age varies as the 
situation demands, but she is always the same, and she is always Margaret 
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Ogilvy. ‘* I doubt I’m the one woman you'll know,” Margaret Ogilvy 
said to him on one occasion, but she need never have doubted, as she very 
probably knew. Something stronger than mere apron-strings has bound 
Barrie to his mother, and this bondage is the most characteristic thing 
in his work. Margaret Ogilvy and Thrums have battled with the world 
for the soul of J. M. Barrie, and the world has been ignominiously defeated. 
Himself and one woman have been more than enough ; together they have 
met and defeated the spirit of the age. Look at John Shand, in What 
Every Woman Knows, and see how it was done! John Shand is as serious 
as he 1s Scottish, and he wili conquer the world alone and bend it to his 
superior will and purpose. High political position he achieved, but 
the power to laugh eluded him—it is an art he has failed to master. He 
is serious enough, or foolish enough, to believe that his own mind and 
his own personality are all-powerful, capable of conquering everything. 
Maggie knows better—like every wife she knows her husband’s limitations, 
and is fully conscious of her own contribution to his success. John 
thinks she is a hindrance, and is more disposed to blame her as such 
than to praise her for her aid. In time he discovers that he has limitations, 
and it is Maggie, of course, who saves him and enables him to laugh at 
his own folly. It is possible to laugh at John Shand, but it is not possible 
to laugh at Maggie. _It is impossible to laugh at any of Barrie’s women, 
though the men may be laughed at without thought of moderation. 
Cinderella, with her row of foreign babies in boxes and her world of make- 
believe, can no more be laughed at than the Beatrice who is Rosalind. 
And who dares to laugh at the simple artifice of Phoebe in Quality Street ? 
In Quality Street the innocent foibles of the two old maids amuse and 
charm, but beneath the comedy is the tragedy of thwarted instinct. Youth 
and beauty slip away, and the missing of opportunities to realise lite 
mingle tears with laughter. With perfect sympathy and understanaing 
Barrie depicts the elaborately simple life of the ladies who lacked those 
opportunities for vital expression which women now possess. Through 
his women characters Barrie sometimes seems to protest against those 
opportunities and to suggest that home life and motherhood should absorb 
the entire energies of women, but the warning of The Twelve-Pound Look 
must not be neglected. 

Barrie confesses many times to a weakness for people who do not, 
‘set on’’; and his bitterest satire and deepest sympathy are reserved 
for those who achieve material prosperity. Success and happiness do 
not go together, he seems to say, and many times he shows material 
success as the stifler of happiness and joy. In what is certainly his 
worst play, The Will, prosperity is shown in the process of stifling all 
the generous impulses of human nature. The Will is not dramatic in the 
theatrical sense at all, and from the point of view of the theatre it must 
be one of the worst plays ever written. It is a parable cast in dialogue, 
enacted in the offices of Messrs. Devizes, Devizes and Devizes, Solicitors. 
Into these offices come a young couple, Emily and Philip Ross, not long 
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married, poor and good-natured. Philip has come to make a will in one 
sentence: ‘‘I leave everything of which I die possessed to my beloved 
wife.” At this time he is a clerk with an income of £170 a year, but he 
has made up his mind to reach £365 a year before he retires. Emily is 
not in favour of the single-sentence will, and insists that provision be made 
for Philip’s two old-maiden cousins, and a bequest of £10 to the con- 
valescent home which had nursed Philip back to health. Twenty years 
pass, and the Ross family has prospered. Philip and Emily again visit 
the offices to have a new will drawn. The once generous Emily is now 
an avaricious, grasping woman of the world, ‘‘ not so much dressed as 
richly upholstered.” | Now she is very strongly in favour of the one- 
sentence will; she desires to possess everything, and suggests decreases 
in Philip’s legacies instead of her previous bountiful increases. Many 
more years pass, and Ross is once more in the solicitor’s office. He is now 
Sir Philip, but Emily had died before she could be called Lady Ross. 
He has come to make a new will. 


Solicitor—The honour came so soon afterwards—1 teel she would like 
to be thought of as Lady Ross. I shall always remember her as a fine lady, 
richly dressed, who used 

Philip (harshly)—Stop it. That’s not how I think of her. There was a 
time before that—she wasn’t richly dressed—(he stamps upon his memories). 
Things went wrong, I don’t know how. It’s a beast of aworld. I didn’t come 
here to talk about that. Let us get to work. 


It’s a beast of a world where success is sought and honoured and where 
success kills all the joy and happiness. Success had ruined Ross’s life ; 
his wife dead, his son *‘ shipped off” in disgrace, his daughter eloped 
with her chauffeur, and now he does not know what to do with his great 
wealth. ‘* Taking a paper from his pocket. Here take this. It has the 
names and addresses of the half-dozen men I’ve fought with most for 
gold, and I’ve beaten them. Draw up a will leaving all my money to be 
divided between them, with my respectful curses, and bring it to my house 
and I'll sign it.” He has trampled his memories out of his life. He 
might have been happy, but “‘ it cannot be done with money, sir.” So 
he summarises his life as ‘‘ he goes away, God knows where.”” The moral 
is the same in The Twelve Pound Look. Mrs. Sims has wealth, power, and 
social position, but she desires happiness, which these do not add unto her. 
So she renounces them, saves twelve pounds unknown to her husband, 
buys a typewriter, and sets out to earn her own livelihood and live her own 
life. As it is with individuals, Barrie suggests, so it is with society—the 
accumulation of wealth and the concentration upon wealth production 
have driven joy, happiness, and love from human life. Barrie seems to see 
the approach of the Servile State, and he shares the dread of Hilaire 
Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. 

Barrie is sometimes credited with the possession of a sense of humour, 
but it is difficult to find any evidence of such sense in his plays. There 
is no boisterous mirth, no brilliant wit, nothing but a dry smile which has 
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an acid effect. Shaw dazzles his audiences by his brilliant wit and induces 
laughter by his paradoxical presenations of his themes. _Barrie’s best 
is a pitying smile produced by an ironic contrast. It is permissible to 
doubt whether the smile be one of pity or of contempt—but pity and 
contempt are akin, found always in close association with each other. 
Typical of Barrie’s humour is this extract from Mary Rose. Mary Rose 
and her husband, Simon Blake, are on a visit to the mysterious island 
where Mary Rose had disappeared for a time ten years before. They 
are in converse with Cameron, a gillie during the summer, but during 
term a theological student at the University of Aberdeen 


Simon (with a groan]—Phew, this is serious. What was that book you 
were reading, Cameron, while I was fishing ¢ 

Cameron—lIt is a small Euripides I carry in the pocket, Mr. Blake. 

Simon—Latin, Mary Rose ! 

Cameron—It may be Latin, but in these parts we know no better than 
to call it Greek. 

Simon—Crushed again! But I dare say it is good for me. Sit down 
and have pot luck with us. 

Cameron—I thank you, Mr. Blake, but it would not be good manners 
for a paid man to sit with his employers. 

Mary Rose—When I ask you, Mr. Cameron ¢ 

Cameron—It iss kindly meant, but I haf not been introduced to you. 

Mary Rose—Oh, but—oh do let me. My husband, Mr. Blake—Mr. 
Cameron. 

Cameron—I hope you are ferry well, sir. 

Simon—The same to you, Mr. Cameron. How do you do? Lovely 
day, isn’t it? 

Cameron—lIt iss a fairly fine day. (He is not yet appeased). 

Mary Rose (to the rescue)—Simon ! 

Simon—Ah! Do you know my wife¢g Mr. Cameron—Mrs. Blake. 

Cameron—I am ferry pleased to make Mistress Blake’s acquaintance. 
Iss Mistress Blake making a long stay in these parts ¢ 

Mary Rose—No, alas, we go across to-morrow. 

Cameron—I hope the weather will be favourable. 

Mary Rose—Thank you. (Passing him the sandwiches). And now, you 
know, you are our guest. 

Cameron—I am much obliged. (He examines the sandwiches with curiosity). 
Butcher meat! This iss ferry excellent. (He bursts into a surprising fit of laughter. 
and suddenly cuts it off). Please to excuse my behaviour. You haf been 
laughing at me all this time, but you did not know I have been laughing at 
myself also, though keeping a remarkable control over my features. I will 
now haf my laugh out, and then I willexplain. (He finishes his laugh). 1 will 
now explain. Iam not the solemn prig I haf pretended to you to be; I am 
really a fairly attractive young man, but I am shy, and I haf been guarding 
against your taking liberties with me, not because of myself who am 
nothing, but because of the noble profession it is my ambition to enter. 
(They discover that they like him). 

Perhaps that is all there is to Barrie also. He is shy, but he is attractive, 
and he does not like liberties to be taken with him. Then it’s a beast 
of a world, and as there is no chance of changing or improving it, he laughs 


at it in his dry ironic way. 


Prophecies: Twenty for T'wopence. 


By HENRY O’NEILL. 


i Ov’ Mure’s Alminick!’ ‘‘ Fourpince the Pickin’ Chickens.” 

It was December 23rd, in Henry Street. ‘‘ Ol’ Mure’s 
Alminick, tewpince the Ol’ Mure.’’ The soulless Christmas shoppers 
surged past. I stared into a jeweller’s shop trying to look unmoved. 
The ‘‘ Pickin’ Chickens ”” would leave me with nothing. I would have 
to walk to Rathmines. ‘‘ Ol’ Mure” would leave me my tram fare. 
** Genunine Ol’ Mure’s Alminick.”’ As soon as he had my twopence he 
lost all interest in me and bawled his wares over my head. But I had 
one of the eighteen genuine Old Moores, and cared not. 

Sitting in the tram, I learned how immense the purchase had been. 
Here was a bundle of real live ‘‘ Prophetic Hieroglyphic Engravings,” 
and—oh ! joy, oh! rapture—the ‘‘ Horoscope of the Prince of Wales.” 
I felt like going back and buying the ‘* Pickin’ Chickens.” 

The foreword warned me to beware of imitations. To accept any 
but this particular genuine Old Moore ‘‘ is to throw away your money 
(twopence) ; for Astrology as a Science is quite unknown to the com- 
pilers of these local imitation issues.”” Quite so. I had got the real thing 
and was content; for Old Moore without his Astrology (“as a Science,” 
mark you) would be like Mr. Yeats without his bow and his broad- 
brimmed hat, or Mr. Russell without his beard—something incompre- 
hensible and unsatisfying. 

On the heels of this warning trod the Editorial Notice which told 
me that “‘ during 1925 Capital and Labour will be weighed in the balance, 
and should both sides be wanting, then dark, indeed, is the outlook.” 
But not too dark, because the Editor cheers me up and urges me to read 
the ** detailed horoscope of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.’’ 

There can be no doubt that it is the horoscope of His Royal Highness, 
for there he is saluting me (for twopence). The amazing thing about 
his horoscope is that it shows him to possess every good quality, although 
the signs under which he was born point all the other way. Indeed, 
Old Moore himself admits that they are not ‘‘ altogether very fortunate,’’ 
for ‘* the Sun is weak and afflicted,” and ‘‘ the Moon has an evil aspect.” 
But a large circulation covers a multitude of Suns, and so the Prince will 
not do too badly. It is, of course, a matter for regret that ‘‘ the position 
of Mars to the Sun is not good for financial affairs,” and Old Moore 
whispers in the most fatherly manner that His Royal Highness ‘‘ should 
exercise caution when dealing with money matters.” Also it is sad that 
‘* the position of Jupiter, ruler of the tenth, in its detriment in the 4th 
house (much later than the 9 to 11 evidently), conjoined with Neptune, 
is not a too promising position so far as Kingship is concerned.” But 
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everybody, especially the American Republic, will be glad to hear that 
‘‘in the event of his coming to the throne he would make an ideal King.” 
Let us all rejoice, yet not rejoice too much, ‘‘ for he hates convention or 
orthodox ideas.” I trust this does not mean that the Royal young gentle- 
man has individuality ; for how could a King be ideal who hated the 
orthodox¢ He might appear in knickerbockers at his coronation in an 
undiplomatic effort to forward an Anglo-American Alliance. 

But, reader, I have not been frank with you. I devoured this horo- 
scope with one purpose only, and this is all I got: ‘‘ In regard to marriage 
the influences are conflicting.” Very conflicting! ‘* The Moonupplies 
to the trine of a retrograde Uranus, while the Sun, ruler of the seventh, 
though in trine with the Moon, has the square of Mars,’’ which, I think, 
should be given back to Mars at once. All this, as everybody will see 
who knows anything of Astrology as a Science, means that the ideal date 
for the Prince’s wedding is 1928. It seems a shame to keep the Daily 
Mail descriptive writer waiting so long. 

The subsequent pages seethe and sigh with prophetic utterances. 
1925 is to be the ‘* Year of Measures.” There is no explanation of this 
title, and in his silence Old Moore is wise; for explanations are the 
natural enemies of soothsayers. Browning when questioned by a dear 
old lady as to the meaning of an unusually cryptic line, re-read it and 
said: ‘* I do not know what it means, madam; but I know I had some 
meaning for it when I wrote it.”” So the Year of Measures has, no doubt, 
or once had, a meaning for its author, though it may have none for him 
or us now. ; 

Sepharial prophecies on page 5. Alas, that Almanacks, like Christmas 
numbers, must be prepared in the Summer, for Sepharial in those sunny 
days, not foreseeing the British General Election last November, pro- 
phesied: ‘‘ The Conservative Party will be an effective Opposition.” 
But one fall does not make an Autumn, and Sepharial, nothing daunted, 
predicts on: ‘‘ There will be unusual darkness” (one can almost hear 
his basso profundo) ‘‘ and also a drought.” He hastens to add: ‘* Both 
will be artificial.”” Artificial drought! artificial darkness! What else 
can it mean but early closing in the licensing trade¢ Oh, Sepharial, be 
pitiful, be pitiful! Without pity! the prophet speaks mechanically on, 
as if his insides were all cogs and coils and little ticking wheels. ‘‘ Beware 
of the franc,’ he says. I have taken a note of it, Sepharial! ‘* The 
universal cup is brimful of sedition,” he cries out. I put a toothbrush 
into my back pocket so that it may be arrested with me. 

Then come the monthly prophecies, a page to each month, with war- 
clouds and explosions, fires and hospitals, Bolshies and sinking liners, 
hieroglyphically engraved along the top of every page and along the 
bottom ‘‘ Zam Buk,’ or ‘‘ Peps for Coughs and Colds.” 

If Sepharial wrote the unsigned prophecies for January he has made 
good his ‘‘ Conservative Opposition ’’ by an excellent beginning $0 1025 
opens with violent storms,” which, indeed, beat upon the window panes as 
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I write. Faced with this accuracy, I pale a little when February begins : 
‘* Saturn stationary in Scorpio is bad for the Exchequer,” while “* the 
eclipse of the Moon in Leo is bad for France and Germany.” But, happily, 
February is not all alarums. Coming in like a pauper with its bad 
Exchequer, it goes out like a Princess with ‘‘a Royal birth” which 
‘* will be announced.” The heart beats faster at the thought of it. 

In March “‘ Irish affairs give trouble, and there will be disorders 
in Dublin.” There is a pleasant hieroglyphic picture of this prophecy 
coming true: a picture in which men are playfully patting one another’s 
heads with pick-axes, being all in swallow-tail coats and knee-breeches 
for the occasion. The city burns around them, but nobody notices it. 
We are used to that kind of thing in Dublin, as Old Moore seems to know. 

April, May, and June are dull months, with not more than four 
revolutions (a second in Dublin, I regret ro say), eight or nine shipwrecks, 
a King on his death-bed, and ‘‘ intestinal complaints among the young ” 
(unripe fruit, perchance). It is a gloomy prospect that in July “‘ the 
eclipse of the Sun is bad for China,’”’ while great earthquakes about the 
3oth and ‘‘ a morbid love tragedy ’’ promise plenty of reading in Sunday 
papers of both kinds. 

August, September, and October are very trying months. The 
eclipse of the Moon in August is bad for Russia and France. In September 
“the Sun joins Mars in Virgo and stirs up the war spirit in Greece and 
Turkey,” while in the very next month ‘‘ Mars going through the sign of 
Libra now agitates Japan and stirs up strife.” It is, therefore, with 
infinite relief that one reads the first prophecy for November: ‘‘ There 
is grave danger of war before Christmas.’”’ But in these months war is 
not the only disaster. In August parents stand to lose most of their 
young, because ‘‘ the planetary influences point strongly to cases of 
abduction ’’; while our woe is to be increased in September by “‘ a well- 
known jockey " who ‘‘ becomes deceased,” and in October by the 
catastrophe of ‘* a possible strike of dustmen.” 

The last two months of the year are veritable witches’ cauldrons. 
In November ‘* money is dear’’ (God be with the days when we could 
buy second-hand). half-crowns, Arab fights Jew, Greece fights Turkey, 
Russia fights France, and Egypt fights everybody. ‘‘ But,” says Old 
Moore, “ let us all remain hopeful, for despite the evil Planetary influences 
it is expected that the Government will negotiate the crisis of the third 
week.”” Hopeful ¢ 

** Saturn and Mars in the sign of Scorpio ”’ play havoc with the world 
in December, while *‘ Socialism has not yet brought us its promised 
Millennium.” Once more, lest we be downcast, Old Moore comforts 
us: ‘* We may seek it on the other side of the Jordan,” he says. Merry 
fellow ! 

Thus the Year of Measures ends under yet another hieroglyphic 
engraving of a very fat John Bull arresting a very whiskery Bolshie, who, 
lest his beard not give him away, carries a butcher’s knife with ‘* Destruc- 
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tion’ printed large upon its blade, and an immense bundle marked 
** Secret Plans.” 

Nor is the twopence worth even now exhausted, for in among flaming 
advertisements for superfluous hair and no hair at all, for ‘‘ Vitality 
Pips ’’ and machines for turning out the ‘‘ perfect nose,’’ are another 
set of prophecies, arranged by the Seasons this time. From those we learn 
that in Winter ‘‘ a Scottish meeting will be rushed,”’ owing to an un- 
Patriotic effort to charge admission, no doubt. In Summer (as a result 
of the heat, perhaps) ‘‘ dockers and lightermen are likely to prove a trifle 
acrimonious about the 18th of July.”” In Autumn “‘ there are two full 
moons in October, a sure portent of national weakmindedness,’’ to which 
Olid Moore adds, with unnecessary harshness: ‘‘ Let the Government 
beware.”” Yes, let it. 

Still there is something of the twopence left. ‘*’ A legal guide ” no 
less. For the first time I realise the majesty of the law. ‘A bailiff 
must not break into a house, but he may enter by the chimney or open 
door.” Thank you, Mr. Moore; I shall not have my chimney swept 
this year. What could be more useful to those who go in daily awe of 
angular landladies than this tip¢—‘* Tenants can remove their goods up 
to and including the day the refit is due.’”” Or who among men is not 
grateful to know that ‘* Publicans cannot recover for beer, etc., consumed 
on the premises’’’ And perhaps in this last we have discovered why 
1925 is the Year of Measures. 


A Morning Walk in Paris. 


RICHARD HAYES. 


[2 is not yet noon. In the dense crowd surging this morning with 
such gay tumult down the Boulevard Michel are mingled .the accents 
of many nations. In it, too, a blend of the faces of many peoples— 
French and Spanish, Russian and Indian and Japanese. I find at all 
times about this picturesque human highway, sloping so beautifully 
downwards to the river, a certain irresponsibility, a richer colouring than 
elsewhere, a more varied life, the throb of a more intense vitality. About 
it the lingering aroma of high medizval days—for it is the heart of old 
Paris, where ancient houses and historic mansions look still stately and noble 
even in their decay beside the garish emporiums of the twentieth century. 
A hot August sun, reflected from glass and asphalt, beats down on 
the white pavements of the boulevard, the heavy air is odorous with 
the pungent fumes of naphtha from taxi and motorandomnibus. But here 
to my left is the leafy avenue of the Rue de Medicis, so inviting in its cool 
shelter, and sauntering into it, I loiter in the pleasant shadow of the lime- 
trees. Through the railings of the Luxembourg Gardens my eyes feast 
on the shimmering foliage, the reds and blues of the flower-pots, the 
sparkling diamond sprays from fountains in the sunlit air. How fitting 
that the name of these splendid patrons of the arts is commemorated in 
this fine setting ! 

I turn into the Rue Corneille, passing by the grey hotel where Synge 
lived during his student days before the sun of his fame had risen. How 
often he came and went in reverie along this little street with that grave 
face of his, thinking of Ireland and his friends in Aran, and when he would 
return to them again. The lines of his little poem come running into 
my head with their suggestion of hardships and loneliness here : 

There’s snow in every street 
Where I go up and down, 

And there’s no woman, man, or dog 
That knows me in this town. 


I know each shop, and all 
These Jews and Russian Poles, 
For I go walking night and day 
To spare my sack of coals. 


Down the Rue des Quatre Vents and into the narrow Rue de Seine, 
full of a silent charm and winding in graceful curves between its old houses 
of finely-sculptured doorways. I linger at the shop windows, full of 
Renoirs and Pissarros, prints and etchings and rare editions. ... Its 
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line of houses is often cut by an old gateway, from which I peep into 
medieval courtyards, ancient vines trailing about their walls .. . cut, 
too, now and then by little quiet streets with a restful coolness after the 
din and glare of the boulevards. Here, off its lower end, is one with the 
dingy lodging where Wilde lived in his days of shadow after his sun had 
set, and where he died in poverty and squalor. Did he foresee it all when 
he wrote— 


And even the light of the sun will fade at the last, 
And the leaves will fall and the birds will hasten away, 
And I will be left in the snow of a flowerless day 
To think on the glories of Spring and the joys of a youth long past. 


Waking out of my reverie on Wilde and his fate, I find myself in the 
Rue St. Severin, and picking my way across the animated tide of traffic 
in the broad boulevard beside it, I wander into a maze of sordid streets. 
Dilapidated houses are there and mean drink-shops and gloomy cul-de-sacs. 
Pale, ill-clad children romp about ; old women sit gossiping at crumbling 
doorways. Ai slattern with wrinkled skin totters down the middle 
of the roadway. She stands occasionally, gesticulates and looking back, 
flings a taunt in a squeaky voice along the street. From brasseries come 
hoarse shoutings, where men and women drinking together look vicious 
and sinister. . . . Here in the centre rises up the graceful little Church 
of St. Severin, its grotesque gargoyles looking down with faces mocking 
and leering on the seething ferment of life beneath them. Inside it is 
cool and shadowy and silent. For a little while I think I am the only 
worshipper, but there amidst the twisted pillars of the wonderful apse 
is a young girl lighting a votive candle at Our Lady’s altar, and further 
away a Sister of Charity kneeling, rapt in meditation. Thoughts of 
Huysmans, whose favourite church it was, come to me, He found in 
this sanctuary of the slums the celestial atmosphere of the piety of medieval 
days—an atmosphere which he found in only one or two other churches in 
Paris. Here in the hush of its noontide twilight yesterday at Notre Dame 
recurs to me when I heard some sightseers discuss there the probable rise 
or fall in the value of the franc ! 

Leaving the church, I turn down, at a little distance from 
it, a melancholy alley. Through a rotting wooden gateway I see a 
desolate courtyard,in which lies hidden a tiny church, whose bareness and 
simplicity remind me of an Irish countryside chapel. And never, 
surely, was shrine more aptly named. It is St. Julien le Pauvre. Tall 
rickety tenement houses, clothes hanging out to dry from their gaping 
windows, overshadow its crumbling walls, damp and water-stained—so 
near that it seems to me the silver tinkle of the Sanctus bell must often 
during Mass penetrate there. While I stand in the shade of a stunted 
tree in its little garden full of rank weeds, a volume of liquid refuse from 
one of their upper windows swishes through the air and falls in a splash 
near my feet ! 

E 
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As I pass back through the courtyard my eye lights on a small 
door, the entrance to. a subterranean night cabaret, where every 
evening, a garish poster beside it announces, “‘ Poets, Painters, 
Bohemians... congregate . . .”—just as they did, I cannot help thinking, 
in Villon’s time, and in this very quarter too. Into such a den I see the 
vagabond-poet enter with his troup of friends—thieves, murderers, rascals, 
jailbirds—and in the midst of their orgies I see him there writing one 
of those immortal ballads of his .. . 

And the thought comes to me that this little church in so strange 
a setting is the most ancient in Paris. It was already old when Dante 
used to come to Mass to it from his poor lodging close by in the Rue du 
Fouarre. Through these narrow lanes he walked with that bent figure 
of his wrapped up in his dreams and visions, sighing for that ‘* fair and 
favoured Florence that cast me forth from her sweet bosom.” Here, 
as much as in Can della Scala’s house, one thinks he learnt ‘* how salt 
the savour the bread of others hath and how hard a path the going up and 
down another’s stairs.” 

All about the little church Progress and Sanitation are busy at 
demolition, and with a pang I think of the possible sweeping away of this. 
old link with the past, so memory-laden and so appealing. Beyond the 
end of the melancholy alley in which it lies, small shops nestle where 
ancient clothes and ancient furniture are for sale, and, in the middle of them, 
the workroom of an old cobbler. He is hammering away at his last as 
I pass by, a row of derelict boots beside him. I pause momentarily to 
look at him through the dingy window, my shadow falling on his wooden 
bench, and a furrowed, unwashed face looks out reproachfully at me 
over a pair of spectacles. And here at a doorway hard by sits a young 
woman, baby at breast, carrying out without a trace of self-consciousness 
the kindliest duty of motherhood. . . . I move into the middle of the lane, 
and at its end the tall steeple of Notre Dame, tapering gracefully, captivates 
my eye, carrying me back in memory to that picturesque Dublin lane of St. 
John along the side of Christ Church with Pugin’s stately spire cutting 
the clear air beyond the house-tops. ... 

A few steps leave me on the Quai at the Petit Pont, the 
great Cathedral with its massive towers standing out resplendent 
in the full sunshine of midday. What memories it calls up of 
men and events—Saints and Kings and Emperors, the pomp and 
splendour of medizval processions full of faith and fervour while its 
stones were yet white, bloody scenes of sacrilege and pillage in later days. 
+.» There to the left is the Tower of the Conciergerie, with its sombre 
traditions of the Terror—forth from it were led to die Marie Antoinette 
and Madam Roland, Danton and Charlotte Corday, and Robespierre, 
“his broken jaw hanging and dripping blood on his sky-blue coat.” 
Beside it, and of tenderer memories, the slender spire of the Sainte Chapelle 
sparkles above the Palais de Justice like a jewelled sword. The midday 
sunshine wraps houses and bridges and river, and I see before me, now 
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in all its vivid reality, that view which, in its exquisite lights and shades, 
Meryon’s etching has preserved for ever. And here close at hand, 
are the familiar book-boxes fixed on the quay-wall, so that at a glance one 
can get a general view of their contents. What a delightful setting these 
Paris second-hand bookstalis have! Along the raised terrasse I stroll, 
fanned by a gentle river-breeze, from box to box, under that splendid 
colonnade of trees, chestnuts and sycamores—their leaves in fullest bloom 
and tremulous in the sunlight. At times, leaning over the quay-side, I 
watch beneath me the trim river-boats, full of merry-makers, gliding 
noiselessly up and down, the heavy, slow-moving barges ; the lazy, patient 
fishermen along the banks, and, opposite, the glittering towers of the 
Louvre with the gardens of the Tuileries wreathed in summer mist. 

And the long line of bookmen picking and sorting and gleaning the 
boxes’ contents—how varied and picturesque! Of all classes and many 
nations, some are reading intently, entirely oblivious of their surroundings, 
others are bargaining over some coveted treasure—Abbés in trailing 
soutanes and broad hats, students with black sombreros and flowing ties, 
dapper military officers, workingmen in their blue smocks. Here beside 
me is a grey-haired man, with head of splendid mould, discussing eagerly 
with the owner of a box the rare edition he has been vainly seeking. 
In a day or two I can hear him exclaim at some lucky moment of discovery : 


C’est elle! Dieux, que je suis aise ! 
Oui! c’est la bonne edition : 

Voila bien, pages neuf et seize, 

Les deux fautes d’impression 

Qui ne sont pas dans la mauvaise. 


From my heart I wish the best of luck to the enthusiastic old bibliophile 
as he moves off full of hope on his journey. 

And the boxes’ contents—who could describe them in their multi- 
tudinous variety’ Books sacred and profane, famous and infamous, 
gay and serious, of all ages and languages and subjects, ragged and dust- 
laden or sumptuous in rich coverings and costly bindings. Here and there, 
too, a box full, not of books, but of a most miscellaneous collection of odds 
and ends—etchings, lithographs, prints, engravings, medallions, autographs, 
stamps and coins of many countries, ornaments in copper and bronze 
and ivory. And always the pleasant distraction, if one gets fatigued from 
their monotony, of resting at intervals on a bench under the trees and enjoy- 
ing one’s purchase! Beyond the Pont des Arts I have just unearthed 
a volume of Dowson’s poems from a wilderness of paper-covered French 
novels. The bouquiniste eyed me keenly. ‘* Combien¢ I ask him 
unconcernedly, and for a modest franc I become its possessor. Seated 
under the trees, I open the uncut leaves and admire the fine drawing of 
the poet’s shapely head and pathetic, sensitive face. Time slips by under 
the spell and music of his sad verses, and as I close the book I see the lean 
cynical face of Voltaire looking down from his pedestal by the river-side. 
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I move up along the quay named after him, past the house from which 
his corpse was hurried away at midnight, so that his dread of being buried 
in unconsecrated ground would not be realised, and that he should have, 
paradoxically enough, his last victory over the Church, 


° + + + ° + * + + + . 


Here I am at the white parapets of the Pont Royal—the end of my 
morning promenade. But away down the Right Bank are bookstalls still 
unvisited and so attractive in their mysterious charm. They will lure 
me back in the later afternoon, when I shall resume my pilgrimage from 
box to box till I arrive, where at midday I began, in the shadow of the 
great Cathedral. And finishing there with the dying day, I know I shall 
see again what I saw last evening and bear away enshrined in memory 
two unforgettable pictures. For from Notre Dame I shall see the sun 
set in crimson and gold over the river. And I know I will again linger 
there in its giant shadow through an exquisite hour of changing colours 
watching that other picture unfold—dim twilight creeping over great 
Cathedral and bridges and water, and wrapping them in its purple glow 
till the lamps are lighted, 


Such Stuff as Dreams. 


By N. M. GUNN. 


O the woman who sat by his bedside he was delirious, but to himself 

he was preternaturally sane. His vision was clear and fine and 

penetrating, and entirely untroubled by the burning sheath that was his 

body. Indeed, it was as though the burning sheath had dissolved away 

the dross of the mind, the clogged pores, the stupid obfuscations of the 
every-day, and left only the rare ore. 

So that he was aware of his illness as of something a little apart, as 
far apart, say, as the burning sheath from this inner central certainty of 
the mind, which was his real self, his thinking self, with its amazing, 
inexhaustible power of precise imagery. His illness was an objective 
thing, like a pack on a man’s back. And, as with the pack, he knew it 
could be got rid of. 

But not, of course, exactly as one could drop a pack. It could be 
dropped, certainly, but in its own way. There was a way for dropping it, 
and he knew the way. Only, no one would believe him if he told them. 

He turned over in his bed and muttered, so that the woman in the 
dim shaded light lifted her weary eyes to his drawn haggard face. From 
side to side slowly his head rolled on the pillow, then suddenly became 
still as the eyes opened wide and stared fixedly before them. Involuntarily 
her hand started out over the coverlet, as though it would fain sooth to 
sleep the demon of delirium. It closed gently over his hand, the roughened 
palm covering his blue veins like silk. 

A small tremor went over his face, followed by a lessening of tension 
in the pallor, as a man’s face will soften at a vision that touches the heart. 
The eyelids drooped, and from between the lips came a long quivering 
sigh, with a curious break in the end of it, a sharp wonder-catch of the 
breath. 

She noticed that he seemed to quieten after that, breathing with such 
gentleness that the movement of the bedclothes above his chest was 
scarce perceptible. If only he would sleep for a little! If only she 
could give him the tiniest fraction of this great weight of sleep and tired- 
ness that weighed on her eyelids like lead and went through her body 
every now and then in warm weakening flushes of exhaustion! Resting 
her elbows on the little table, she could support her forehead with her 
palms and let her eyelids meet for a little to relieve their weight. He 
was so quiet now. He was so weak. Odds and ends of the day’s work 
about the house, about the steading, came back of their own accord, with 
odds and ends of thought for the morrow. Days and nights, twisting 
and turning . . . a fitful, terrible kaleidoscope... . 
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But the man was not asleep. He was pondering so deeply that his 
breathing got almost stopped. Hitherto he had merely known how the 
burden could be dropped, but at the same time had been conscious that 
the ordinary human forces around him would not allow him to drop it 
in this way of his. There was also an empirical something in the crusts 
of his own mind, a secret warning something that always forbade, not 
so much insistently as pervasively, like a haunting echo from normality. 
But a point had been reached, a point—where he must go. He must! 
. . « His head had rolled from side to side in the urgency of his indecision. 
His eyes had opened wide. He must get there—to that place ! 

The vision of the place rose before those eyes, the fadeless, mesmeric 
vision. He felt the cool water of the lochan caress a hand. Ah!... 
A quivering sigh, and the urgency relaxed, the body sank, while he lay 
pondering each strange beautiful feature of this place he wanted to go to. 

The sheep-track to it was so easy to follow in his mind, the peaty 
black track that went twisting on and on like a black heather snake. It 
was a sheep-track so lonely, so lost, that its loneliness was a secret com- 
panionable thing like dark repressed laughter and alert eyes; notwith- 
standing that the black peat and the great breasts of the hills and the 
austere peaks held a certain sombre quality as an eternal mood. For that 
sombre brooding was known to him, too, known intimately to the essence 
of him, much as it was known to the grey curlew and the curlew’s call 
and to the peewit. Let the heather-tops whip his ankles. Here was 
such a freedom as sent the feet lightly ; and the austerity, the brooding— 
one enters the hall of it with the fearful expectancy of the long-wandered 
child. 

And his was surely a case of the long-wandered child. For this 
little lochan in the hills, whither the sheep-track took him, he had visited 
only twice in his life, and on both occasions as a grown lad on a fishing 
ploy. He had caught brown spotted trout there; had tucked up his 
trousers and waded in ; had whipped off all his clothes and bathed. Even 
that first glimmer of it in the distance, with the forenoonsun at his back 
turning the rippled surface toa richness of dark-blue—ah! he had never 
seen such a living blue again; it had glowed, a great jewel. Nearer, 
the colour melted into that mysterious darkness of the hill loch, and with 
the afternoon a tiredness had come on his body like a musing, and he 
had lain down and felt the place about him had merged in its stillness 
and secrecy and remoteness, one with it, bemused, drunk with it. 

Yes, drunk with it, for what was an experience at the time was 
perceived only afterwards, clarified and intensified afterwards. The 
gathering in of the hills, the form and colour of the lochan, the grey faces 
of the boulders, heather and reeds and hill grass, silence and listening 
and sound, moor bird and spotted trout, a brooding, a watching—a group- 
ing more choice, a composition more perfect, more interpretive of the 
essential Gael in him, than any chance place he had ever struck, a grouping 
that lingered like a memory of some magical place known to the heart 
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with an intimacy more exquisite than all other intimacies, with a sense 
of healing and rejuvenation in its very vision. 

Healing ; that was the word. There the burning body could slip 
its burden, be purged of its fevers. The hill wind would play coolly, 
so coolly; he could see it in a dark wave coming round the slope, along 
the heather tops, into his clothes, through his clothes, and feel its cool 
Sweetness on his skin and its clean honey flavour in his mouth. His 
mind would then slip and sink and merge, and he would be one with the 
remoteness in a dream of eternal things, and out of that mortal sleep would 
come surely an immortal health. 

But he had to get there. He must get there. The forces that kept 
him back—they didn’t understand this imperative need, the absolute 
certainty of the healing. 

And then suddenly all urgency of doubt, of argument, was dissolved 
like a mist, and in a swift clear light of the mind he knew that he was 
going. Immediately a thin excitement flickered along his burning flesh, 
his body moved uneasily, his eyes opened wide. But no hand came 
over the coverlet this time, for the head and arms of the woman now 
pressed down on the little table in the profound sleep of exhaustion. 

Yes, he would go; he would go now. It was a many hours’ walk, 
but he would manage it; manage it all the more surely, more easily, 
because of this lightness of the body that was upon him. Yes, he would 
go; he would go. How the old heart beat at that and caught the breath ! 
Eh! Let him swing his legs out... . 

He stood on the floor, a long gaunt figure in white night-shirt, swaying 
lightly. The eyes glittered ; the cheeks were sunken each to a crease 
that was a sharp, dark gash; the breath came quickly, audibly, in and out. 
Without bending the head, almost as it seemed without looking, he began 
to move round the little table with its pool of black hair, between it and 
the dim shaded lamp on the mantelpiece, onwards to the door. Straightly 
his fingers went out to the latch, clicked it, and gently swung inwards the 
door. Like a soft-padding ghost, tall, unbending, he passed out of the 
room. 

The passage-way to the front door was black dark, but that did not 
inconvenience him; and the dog he did not see at all, The brute had 
come out of the murk of the kitchen beyond, uncertain yet expectant, 
growing ever more uncertain, till at last the hair stiffened a little above 
the neck and a strange whimpering started and choked in its throat. 
He opened the front door, and the greyness in the night smote the eyes 
that watched him a burning blue-green, but, cowering now, the brute 
made no familiar rush at the momentary opening, and the man passed 
out and the door closed behind him. 

So much for all that, for these things which represented the tricks 
of time between boyhood and this. Now he knew exactly where he was, 
and already the great black shadow of Ben Breacan towered yonder, 
sombre, austere, but known with a curious elation to the immemorial 
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in him, to the ineradicable. Human intimacies, human relationships, 
were well, but there is a last intimacy beyond all others, a last relationship. 

It was a long journey, and twice he awoke from a sort of reverie to 
find himself resting. The second time, that first moon-darkness in which 
he had started out had given place to daylight, but to a daylight screened 
by the filmiest veil of shadow, like a twilight of dawn or evening, yet more 
like evening, because of an imponderable air of olden dreaming in it, of 
memories exquisitely saddened, as they might be saddened by the grave, 
limpid little song of a robin as it drips into the still, listening hollow of 
an autumn evening. Only, it wasn’t evening, but merely the hill mood 
playing on the still, yellow daylight. 

And all the time a something more than a sense of dreamy peace at 
his heart, in his vision: a subtle rejuvenescence, a lightness as of thistle- 
down to his feet, a freedom exquisite and exhilarating as wine, only rarer, 
cleaner, less sensuous. Like a dark vein, the sheep-track wound on and 
on round the great curved breasts of the hills. The heather-sifted wind 
fanned coolly his face and sent a shiver of cleanliness in among the hair- 
roots and crinkling along the scalp. Long vistas at once opened out the 
mountains and closed them in. He was withdrawing from the ever- 
twisting roots and entanglements of human interdependencies. He was 
getting back. 

There was an excitement in it like dark suppressed laughter and 
alert eyes. An adventuring back to the lost places, to the ultimate source, 
with its grey faces of boulders and black clefts of hag, with its watching 
and waiting and listening, in the loneliness, in the remoteness where a 
footfall might well sound like an echo of legend. 

Yet in all this there was no inspiration of half-forgotten poetry for 
him. He had never bowed knowingly before the Lords of Silence nor 
listened on the wind to the hosting of the Sidhe, nor had centaurs ever 
haunted mountain ranges and leapt vast chasms in dim hinterlands of 
strange sea-shores. Of poetry as a bookish lore, a half-remembering 
of forgotten things, he had none. Of subconscious poetic attitudinising 
he had none either. No hero myths, no Deirdre, not even the stamping 
of “* The Wild Ass” over *‘ Bahram that great hunter.” If starnping 
at all, let it be the passing hoofs of the red deer, those small pointed hoofs, 
set down with such swift light grace, with such strength, with such 
careless pride; and of ‘‘ crying down the wind,” let there be the warning 
crake of the grouse covey shooting like shadows down a corrie on the 
wings of the storm, let there be the crying of curlew and peewit under 
the quiet stars, 

But if the shadow of reflection touched a momentary mood, it did 
certainly no more. He rounded the last curve, and there the little scene 
lay before him, so that the heart beat and an exaltation pulsed, pulsed a 
trifle chokingly, pulsed till an odd weakening took his body, and the 
flesh on his legs trentbled, and a sudden strong desire came over him to 
lie down. But no, not yet! He would lie down there by the lochan 
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side, he would sink down into fathomless peace, and round about ‘'n 
would lap healingly wave upon wave of all this .. . 

He went on now hurriedly, details of the scene, altogether forgotten, 
coming before his eyes as so many little glad surprises: tiny headlands 
in the lochan, a twisted vein of white quartz in a rock face, a short steep 
scree on the off side that ended in a mound like an odd flattened cairn. 
- + - How dear these little things! Lord, how splendid, the little 
welcoming things! The laughter gurgled in his throat. ‘‘ I’m coming $” 
he cried to them. ‘‘ I’m coming! Hold on!” ... 

An hour of the night came when the dog got up from his crouching 
attitude behind the door. He got up suddenly and began to turn and 
twist on himself, whining the while, whining and trying to choke the 
whine. But the whine, the surge in the throat, became too much for him, 
overwhelmed him, drowning altogether the careful little tricks of human 
training. Throwing his head up, he bayed full-throated. 

The eerie, mournful howl penetrated the woman’s exhaustion, and 
with a sudden jerk her whole body was nervously awake. . . . The bed ! 
The bed was empty. She glared at it, the flesh on her face stiffening, 
the eyes rounding. Again the dog. She cried out at the awful sound, 
the awful portent, not knowing what she cried, and in another instant 
was stumbling blindly for the kitchen. 

** Duncan! Duncan!’ she called, her purpose gathering, but there 
was no answer, except the whining of the dog round her skirts. 

She got out, rushed dementedly round the steading. She woke 
the three men who slept in the bothy. The oldest man had a grey- 
whiskered, weather-bitten face, with steady, kindly eyes. The prime of 
his manhood had been spent in the mining camps and wastes of Alaska. 

‘* Where’s Luath, the dog?” he called to her, stretching for his 
clothes. Then, softly, ‘‘ The. lanterns, boys.” 

Meantime the woman had whirled from the door, and “Luath! 
Luath !” she cried, ‘‘ Luath! Luath!’ But there was no sign of the 
dog now. 

And presently the lanterns moved about the steading, and from a 
little distance looked like restless, disembodied eyes in a dream infinitely 
more phantasmagoric than any clear visioning of heather and lochan and 
hill. But they were conscious, these shadows with the lanterns, of no 
lochan or heather or hill about them, only of the illimitable prairie, the 
star-lit illimitable sky, and a Canadian homestead lost in the vast expanse. 

Suddenly a whistle rang out as the old man put his fingers between 
his lips, and in a little while there were the short excited whimperings 
and yelpings of the dog. The lanterns gathered now, and in a group 
started out from the steading. Half-a-mile across the flat they came 
on the water-hole, which was a drinking pool no bigger than the floor of 
a room, and by the edge of it they found the white-sheeted body of the 
man, and the body itself was stone dead. 
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THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited from the Quarto of 1609, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor T. G. Tucker. Cambridge 
University Press. 4to. 17s. 6d. 


How refreshing it is to come across a Shakespearean editor utterly un- 
obsessed by thick-coming fancies, one who relies upon his erudition and makes 
no sensational bids for cheap popularity! In this recension, Sanity once more 
resumes her seat. Professor Tucker at once makes it plain that he has no new 
story to tell and no time to waste upon the idle theorising of others. He 1s 
quite content to let the Dark Lady remain in the dark. For him, the beauty 
of great poetry does not lie in the circumstances which gave it birth. No matter 
how inspired, great poetry has substantive value, and it is the substantive, 
not the contingent value he seeks in this beautifully printed, very desirable 
edition of the Sonnets. A full man in the Baconian sense, caution marks his 
every step. The sonneteering of Shakespeare’s day was mostly of the nature 
of a poetical exercise, and in Professor Tucker’s view, Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
though splashed here and there with tints of autobiography, make no serious 
departure from the rule. The possibilities of secondary associations, however, 
aside, one encounters frequently in the Sonnets subtleties of thought made all 
the more cryptic by being expressed in terms of the Elizabethan “ conceit ” : 
by no means the sort of verse that he who runs may read. It is to aid the 
average poetry-lover that Professor Tucker has undertaken his formidable 
task of interpretation, and scholarship would be churlish did it withhold from 
him sincere congratulations. Choosing the more difficult path, he is content 
to seek patiently for the meanings lying embedded beneath the surface, and 
ignores the facile, highly popular expedient of imagining incidents to solve a 
knotty problem. In pursuit of such a task it is not to be expected that he or 
any other scholar would be monotonously successful, but the results in this 
case are remarkably satisfactory. In Professor Tucker’s hands the perplexing 
mystery of the “ Will’ sonnets at last yields its secret. Conventional readings, 
moreover, are sometimes disturbingly eschewed. Professor Tucker stubbornly 
maintains that Shakespeare in Sonnet CX. is referring simply to his moral lapses 
and not at all to the humiliations of the players’ calling, a calling which could 
not, by any possibility, “ make old offences of affections new.’’ Occasionally, 
however, he is super-subtle in his reading of plain passages, notably in dealing 
with Sonnet XXIII., where “an unperfect actor’? has absolutely no other 
significance than that of an actor who has not thoroughly digested his lines. 
Even an accomplished artist (as one has experienced recently at the Abbey) 
may be defective in that respect. On the whole, however, Professor Tucker 
is a safe guide ; and those who want to get down to bedrock and resent having 
their attention side-tracked by the theorists cannot do better than place them- 
selves under his tutorship. Wo lsie 


EDMUND BURKE AS AN IRISHMAN. By William O’Brien. 16s. net. 
Gill and Son. 


EARLY LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, AND WRITINGS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. By A. P. Samuels. 25s. net. 
Cambridge University Press. 


These volumes admirably represent two distinct types of historical bio- 
graphy—the one popular in its appeal, unrestrained in its eulogy, unhampered 
by the niceties of scientific history ; the other seeking out new sources of infor- 
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mation, announcing its discoveries in the small, even voice of scholarship, 
passing sentence with juridical gravity, and fully equipped with the apparatus 
that such history demands. Each has its appropriate niche in the book-buying 
mart. The public alone can bestow favour, posterity will rigidly fix its standard 
of value. , It will be my object, not so much to sit in judgment on the opinions 
expressed as to try to show each author’s object and how far he has attained it. 


The wonderful virility of Mr. O’Brien’s book, its boyish enthusiasm, make 
it hard to believe that he was born in Mallow so long ago as 1852. Few youths 
of our sad present-day Ireland would be capable of furrowing so deeply the 
fields of primal emotion. Age has not withered him, for his heart has kept 
abreast of the passage of time. I can well remember, as a callow youth, “ being 
engaged,”’ that was the then popular phrase, in ploughing my devious path 
through the Best Hundred Books in quest of the Higher Culture. I had read 
“ Picciola, or the Prison Flower.” I had reached the third section of Silvio 
Pellico’s “ My Ten Years’ Imprisonment” without experiencing anything 
more charitable than the feeling that Silvio ought to have been imprisoned 
for life and forbidden the use of pen and ink. Then our tutor announced that 
“When We Were Boys’”’ was added to the school library. Its lure could not have 
been more enticing to a lad nourished on the teachings of John Mitchel and 
Thomas, Davis—“ It was written in jail.”” Again, there was a shining loveliness 
in the texture of the prose. For the first time I believed in the lauded glories 
of Prison Literature. I still remember the wild wave of feeling that over- 
swept me. Lessons, food, sleep, all were neglected until I came to the end 
cover of that enthralling tale of the Fenian Ireland of his school-days. Learning 
that the author was approaching his fortieth year, I cried: “He must 
have been a great fellow asalad.”” Even his latest book, under review, produced 
thirty-five years later, can quicken the torpid veins to joy; the earlier set aflame 
the tinder-like youthful reader’s heart in burning love for the Motherland. 
Mr. O’Brien remains the Ardent Lover of Eire: it is not possible to be in his 
company without assenting that Ireland is a grand country. Only a craven, 
or one in whose arteries every red drop of blood had been anaemic, would cavil 
at his language. No lover worthy of his salt speaks in half-tones of, or seeks 
decorative half-tones for, his Beloved. Edmund Burke was enamoured of Eire, 
did paladin service in her cause ; therefore, let the organ swell its richest anthems 
of praise. Let there be a riot of colour! Mr. O’Brien often gave up for a 
party what was meant for Ireland, but his ardent passion for his native land 
never grew cold. This book is like unto one of his leading articles which have 
made him, for nearly half a century, one of the most notable of our Pressmen. 
It is brilliant, passionate, dazzling advocacy, penned in the Grand Manner of 
Journalism. 

“ The Repeal of the Union,” as the clarion-tongued Daniel O’Connell 
understood it, became a political tocsin until yesterday. A vision more 
resplendent than Solomon in all his glory was created in the popular mind 
of the “ Old House in College Green.’”’ It was the home of all that was noble, 
all that was patriotic, all that was Irish ; it was the Holy Graal to every Irish 
Galahad of the London Parliament. My readers, over 40, know I am writing 
calmly of the exuberant eulogies spoken from every platform for two generations 
at least. Mr. O’Brien is the heir of O’Connell’s political romancing. He 
sets it down as sober truth. 

Not half a bow-shot from the college: 
All the world from sense and knowledge ; 


Teil me what that pile contains— 
Many a head that knows no brains. 
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These lines, I quote from memory, of Dean Swift represent another view. 
Except for the last few splendid years of its existence it was not National nor 
even Irish, in a polite conventional sense. Not a member came from the old 
Irish races, Gael or Sean Ghall, as such. It excluded every Catholic, every 
Dissenter from its walls. The conclave of the landed descendants of the 
Cromwellian huxters and tallow-chandlers, and the Stuart and Williamite 
fortune-seekers, was colonial at best, meanly parochial normally. But let us 
follow Mr. O’Brien’s splendid imagery. | To him “Edmund Burke’s is the 
greatest Irish name in the history of Civilization.” There is a rational basis 
for his panegyric. Burke’s services to the “ Irish Parliament” were high. 
To him, as much as to Henry Grattan, was due its legislative independence 
in the memorable year of 1782. He pleaded passionately, but unavailing, 
for the perpetuation of that Parliament. But Pitt “ would have none of it.” 
In an intolerant age he stood for freedom of religious worship, equal treatment 
for every inhabitant of our island. He was the precursor of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. That he never forgot, by the banks of the Thames, the Green Isle of 
Erinn and its Sorrows, is to be added to the Credit Side of his Account. The 
euphemistic “Irish Question ’’—that is, the measure of justice to be meted 
out to Ireland by England, and how that distribution was to be effected most 
tactfully—never found an abler advocate than Edmund Burke. Indeed, you 
will not find, in more than one hundred years of political writing and oratory, 
one single thought that had not been better expressed by Burke. He, no more 
than the second greatest of our philosophic Colonials, Lecky, ever asked himself 
the simple question: “ What right has England to Ireland save the right of 
Force?’’ Ireland, by God’s decree, belongs to the Irish alone. All other 
arguments are so much “ tosh ”’ (I borrow G. B.S.’s word) : that is the Gael’s 
view. We are one with the author in wishing that Burke’s tolerance and large- 
mindedness prevailed, not merely here at home, as he wishes it, but through- 
out the world. After all, have not the noble Irish people as much right to use 
actively the minds God gave them, as any other nation under the sun, on 
political, religious, social, or economic questions?’ Did not the greatest of our 
National teachers, Thomas Davis, advise every one of us thus: “ Think 
wrongly if you will, but think for yourselves. Accept no opinions or set of 
opinions without examination, no matter whether they be enrobed in pomp, 
or power, or holiness. Admire the pomp; respect the power; venerate the 
holiness. But for the opinions, strip them. If mixed, discriminate them ; 
if false, condemn them.’’ The distinctive glory of the early Irish on the 
Continent, apart from their learning and sanctity, was that they stood apart 
from the herd-mind, they were non-conformists to machine-made opinion, 
whether in Church or State. 

Mr. O’Brien set out with a definite object. “The only country where 
the debt of justice to his (Burke’s) fame still remains unpaid is his own.” Mr. 
O’Brien has paid that debt in a measure full and overflowing. 

In Arthur P. I. Samuels’ fine volume you have the eternal passion poignantly, 
if quietly expressed: the passion of kinship. Mr. Justice Samuels takes up 
the pen which fell from his son’s hands and completes the task which was left 
unfinished when that youth fell on the field of Messines. This is essentially 
a book for the scholar, a book that adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
earlier years of Edmund Burke. The Press announcement seems to have 
unduly whetted the appetites of those who know not what little store the 
historical research delver may be able to gather, in the quarries of Irish History 
or Biography, in long years of incessant toil. Personally, as such a labourer, 
we thank the authors for what we may justly name a Lucullian feast. Here, 
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for the first time, we have a full transcript of the Minute Book of the Historical 
Society of Trinity College, Dublin, the field on which Burke first won his spurs. 
The indefatigable Mr. E. R. McC. Dix has enabled him to trace all that great 
man’s contributions to The Reformer—a periodical of which the reviewer had 
never been able to obtain a single copy. The reprint of the rare 
Pamphlets Relating to the Lucas Controversy (1748-1749) will be treasured 
by students of the political history of the closing years of the first half-century 
of the Irish Parliament, though we must candidly say that, in spite of Mr. Justice 
Samuels’ legal acumen, we do not think he had justified Burke’s alleged part 
in them. 

Edmund Burke’s letters show that his genius ripened early. Truly the 
“ Child is Father of the Man ’’—the brilliant, humane-hearted man, one of the 
greatest thinkers, and the most vivid stylists in English political literature, 
is here in those boyish epistles. Again, we owe the homage of gratitude to the 
memory of the fallen brave for enabling us to read those charming letters. The 
Arcadian scenes that Mr. O’Brien, with the help of those letters, as he honourably 
acknowledges, of Edmund Burke’s childhood, has limned, in the manner of 
Claude Lorraine, could not have been painted otherwise. This is but one 
instance of how the research worker, as a fountain-head, supplies the popular 
writers with the wherewithal ‘to fertile the minds of the multitude. 

But this learned volume does much more than print fully manuscripts 
hitherto partly known, or periodicals and pamphlets to be found, after much 
difficult enquiry, in obscure collections. It attempts a full history of the years 
involved. Lecky is the standard authority cited. But that honest historian 
had no insight whatever into the real Ireland of the Eighteenth Century. He 
told a personal friend that had he known of the thoughts and feelings of Irish 
Ireland he would have styled his five volumes a History of the English in. 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, their just label. Since Lecky died the 
publications of the Historical Manuscript Commission have, necessarily, made not 
a few of his unprejudiced judgments of small value in the face of such new evidence. 
Hence a portion of this volume, not occupied with the almost unique 
material we have named, we shall not submit to serious criticism, any more 
than we would examine the sixteenth century cartographers on the maps of the 
present day. 

Even though we have the “ Leadbeater Papers ”’ on our bookshelf, we are 
glad Mr. Samuels quoted from them so freely and so luminously. In his quiet 
academic manner he has made as lovable a picture of the Ballitore School, 
ruled by the Society of Friends Shackletons, as anything Mr. O’Brien, with 
his lavish rainbow colours, has painted. To an Irish Catholic the Quakers 
represent some of the highest types of Christianity and of human fellowship. 
The Shackletons were true to type. , 

It would be an easy task to over-praise this wholly admirable volume. 
No just man, with a knowledge. of Edmund Burke, and his youth, and the 
wealth of new material in it, could say less than it has no equal in the many 


biographies published on the subject, within the same years of Burke’s existence. 
SEAN GHALL. 


THE EARTH : ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION. By Harold Jeffreys. Cambridge University Press. Price 16s. 


“The problem of the origin of the World,” says Henri Poincaré, “ has 
always exercised the minds of thoughtful men. It is impossible to contemplate 
the spectacle of the Universe without asking how it was formed. Perhaps, 
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before seeking a solution, we should wait until we have patiently gathered the 
elements of it, and acquired thereby some serious hope of finding it; but if 
we were so reasonable, if we were curious without impatience, it is probable 
that we should never have created Science, and should rest content with merely 
living our little lives.” In conformity with the spirit of that text, Dr. Jeffreys 
tells us the deepest boring made in the earth is just a mile and a half in depth; 
our race has kept account of portions of its surface for just a few thousand years, 
marked by no considerable geological change, and hence he proceeds to detail 
its structure to the very centre, and to narrate its history from its cosmic birth. 
And it would, indeed, be an incurious mind that would not be stirred by his 
exploration of the unknown past and present of this globe whereon all that 
concerns us has happened. He has made a remarkable addition to the splendid 
publications of the Cambridge Press. 

The work contains a fair amount of difficult mathematics, scattered here 
and there, but non-mathematical readers can form a good appreciation of its 
contents without them. Laplaca’s famous hypothesis is first examined, namely, 
the genesis of the solar system from a rotating nebula, which contracted with 
cooling and shed at its equator rings of matter which subsequently coalesced 
to form the planets. A number of strong reasons are given for rejecting this 
supposition, and in its place is put the hypothesis of a nebula which suffers 
tidal disturbance and rending through the near passage of a much larger star 
on its journey through space. A large amount of the ejected matter falls back 
to the nebula, and gives it a rotation round its axis, the origin of the Sun’s present 
rotation. The parts that remain outside form planets, which are again disturbed 
at the point of nearest approach to the parent body, and so the satellites are formed. 

The question of the age of the earth, that is to say, the time which has 
elapsed since it left the nebula, is treated from two points of view—one, that 
of mechanics; the other, that of radioactivity. Mountains, continents, and 
oceans are all traced to their origin. There is a chapter on earthquakes, and 
another on the secular effect of the tides in changing the length of the day and 
the lunar month. 

Most rotating gaseous or fluid bodies, if they break up as a result of their 
own rotation, separate into two or three bodies whose sizes are fairly comparable 
to one another. Such are the double and triple stars, of which the heavens 
are full. Encounters with another star are exceedingly rare, owing to the 
infinite extent of the void in comparison with that of the stars. For this reason 
our solar system may be unique, or nearly so, in the world of stars. There was 
a uniqueness, too, in the manner of formation of our satellite, the moon, as 
compared with the satellites of the other planets. She is truly, as Shelley wrote, 


Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth. 


Which lovely transmutation of mathematical thought reminds me that Dr. 
Jeffreys might have found in literature better mottoes for his excellent chapters 
than the trivial quotations which figure at the head of many of them. 

P, BROWNE. 


MATTER AND CHANGE. By W.C.D.Whetham. Cambridge University 
Press. Price 7s. 6d. 
ATOMS AND RAYS. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Ernest Benn. Price ars. 


The Middle Ages are sometimes ridiculed for their treatises Of All Things 
Knowable (and some others besides). For my part I should wish to possess such 
a volume, the one book that should make me feared. When sciences have 
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extended so much that the works of specialists become trackless forests for the 
many, we must be thankful to one who takes us to a height whence we can obtain. 
a general view of the scientific landscape. ‘That is what Mr. Whetham has done. 
He has explored the ground, and describes it to us on the hill-top ina simple 
and pleasant style, that makes his listeners regret not having had him for a 
teacher in youth. He leads us from elementary mechanics, physics, and. 
chemistry, to relativity, astrophysics, and modern atomic theory. In single 
lines he gives us sidelights on biology, economics, and history. Which reminds. 
me that he ought to have given to Callan of Maynooth, and not to Rahmkorff, 
the credit of first inventing the induction coil. 


Sir Oliver Lodge in his book performs the same office of guide to recent 
theories of atomic structure. He has no alarming mathematics, and avoids 
over-technical language. Sometimes he makes us think we know all about it, 
which is the effect such a book ought to have. We get a wonderfully clear 
picture of the infinitesimal central proton, with positive electric charge, with 
its accompanying negatively charged electrons, infinitesimal relatively to itself ; 
they are not, as Swift might say, on its back to bite it, but revolve round it in 
planetary orbits whose distances are related to each other as 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. No 
other orbits exist, and the sudden jump of an electron from an outer to an inner 
one causes a radiation of a definite quantum of energy, incapable, apparently, 
of existing in any but such bundles. That energy is radiated with the speed of 
light ; it is heat, light, X-ray, or electromagnetic wave according to the exchange 
of orbits the electron has made. According to that exchange also, it gives a 
definite line in the spectrum, or causes an exactly opposite exchange in another 
atom whose system it enters. 

Sir Oliver’s description of these processes is excellent, and it would have 
been well had he been contented with describing and systematising Nature’s: 
ways, thus helping to clarify and collect our powers of thought. But his. 
attempts to explain in terms of the Ether, non-existent, at any rate, as far as. 
human senses go, are merely obscurum per obscurius, and send us adrift in 


Cimmerian night. 
P. BROWNE. 


THE SWALLOW BOOK. By Ernst Toller. English Version by Ashley 
Dukes, Oxford University Press. as. 6d. 


Singing swallows dipping to the prison cell, poetry fleeting still across 
the world, beauty yet flashing lifeward, such are the gleams we catch reflected. 
as in falling dewdrops in the successive lyrics of The Swallow Book. Every 
poem holds something of “ the swallow’s darting plunge,” “ the swallow’s: 
secret ecstasy,” “the swallow’s drunken self-surrender” ; every poem holds 
also something of “this grey house, ringed about by bayonets, and girdled 
by barbed wire, whose courtyards echo day and night with restless footsteps.”” 

This country is visited by the swallow. Of old and of late, many in Ireland 
have watched with joy and pain the arrowy flight of this 

“ creature that was not to be caught by sugary baits or threats of mastery. 
ae remained 
ree: 


in spite of j ; : o 
Paragraph X. of the prison regulations: “It is forbidden to suffer birds within. 


the house of punishment.” 
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SPRING SOWING. By Liam O'Flaherty. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This volume of excellent short stories contains, perhaps, the finest of 
all the author’s work. Especially notable are “ Spring Sowing,”’ “ The Black 
Mare,” “ The Landing,” and the beautiful little sketch “ Going into Exile.” 
The last, indeed, shows a strength and insight which remind one of the work 
of some of the great Russians: it reveals to the full the author’s sure instinct 
for those deep-hidden sources whence arise the springs of simple emotion. 

Asin his earlier work, Liam O’Flaherty makes one, before all else, aware of 
his intimate sympathy with nature. The predominance of this quality, empha- 
sized by a fierce impersonality of outlook, makes one feel at times almost as 
though these stories were written from the point of view of nature itself as 
opposed to the point of view of man: as though life were being regarded not 
by an individual prejudiced human eye, but by innumerable eyes, bright anc 
relentless, looking forth, maybe, from wave and rock, field and tree, and judging 
the world with a penetrating impartiality and without the very slightest bias 


in favour of humanity. MICHAEL SCOT. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN LYRICS. Selected and 
arranged by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


Mr. Binyon tells us very plainly in his Preface what he is trying to do in 
this book. “ The present volume is designed to continue the original Golden 
Treasury through the Victorian age to the present day, and in effect covers 
nearly a century.’’ Every lover of verse knows Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury.” 
But if he looks for its recrudescence here he will be disappointed. Palgrave 
in some magisterial way known only to genius made an organic whole of his 
Treasury. Mr. Binyon gives us only the flying buttresses of subsequent poetic 
achievement. This book will be cherished as a nice selection of modern verse 
chosen in good taste. But it in no way illuminates the trend of recent and 
present-day poetic impulse. Mr. Binyon is just a little shy, perhaps a little 
uncertain about his judgment. He likes too much to feel he is coinciding with 
the general consensus of opinion. And he is inclined at times to condone 
mediocrity in established names. His own contribution, “ Initiation,”” shows 
qualities of delicacy and subtlety—somewhat flimsy guides for the mass of 
verse he deals with. One little boon he might have granted. He would have 
spared us mental indigestion by omitting the stodgy “ Song of Honour ’’ as 
his final piece. 


“ESSAYS.” By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


Mr. Yeats’ “ Essays ” must surely intoxicate any imaginative mind. I have 
re-read them with a growing wonder that we are so unappreciative, as a nation, 
of such a mind amongst us. We are not really worthy to receive such a gift 
as he offers us in his Collected Essays. Profundity and subtlety of thought 
mingle here in a strange, haughty, unembarrassed caress. I am especially 
impressed by the majestic sound of many of the sentences. And the vistaed 
avenues of thought suggested are just as sublime. The dedication strikes me as 
being inappropriate. The writer mentioned there has no shred or whit of 


inheritance in the Yeats’ discipleship. MICHAEL ORKNEY 
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